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PILGRIMS PLANTS Need A 


learned from THE 


ove BALANCED DIET 


FERTILIZER, just as YOU do 


Plant health, like human health, depends strongh 
upon a balanced diet. From camellias to cab. 
bages, all plants thrive, resist diseases and pesh 
when ALL the plant food essentials are availabl 
in the soi’. 

Modern science has proved that plants need not 
only nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium —by 
also 14 other elements in small but essentiol 
amounts, for perfect health and growth. And no 
one can KNOW that ALL 17 vital essentials are in 
his soil — without a costly complete soil analysis, 


The low-cost method to be SURE your soil has ALL 17 essentials 
is to add the fertilizer that you KNOW does contain them all—in 
available, soluble form. 


ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 


contains ALL 17 essentials — all soluble 


COMPLETE is a POWERFUL CONCENTRATE, made from the non-edible (richest 
in fertility) parts of sea-going fish. It is rich in natural “‘life factors" 
contents of without which no plant or pam Bow long survives — including the com- 
ATLAS plete B-complex vitamin groups. It contains more plant f essentials 
FERTILIZER ae) wena e trace minerals than any soil, compost, manure or other 
EMULSION 
1. Nit ALL the elements in ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION are quickly avail- 
« Nirogen able for plant growth — a fact of vital importance as no element can 
a Phosphorus be used by any plant unless it is water-soluble. Thus ATLAS FERTILIZER 
3. Potassium EMULSION can enter the plant root-hairs directly. 
4. Calcium ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION in your soil or compost, “starts a 
5. Magnesium chain reaction" which multiplies its benefits. It strongly stimulates earth- 
6. lodine worm activity and reproduction— and multiplies the nitrogen-fixing 
7. Chlorine soil bacteria which manufacture fertilizer for you. 
ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION is 1 ORGANIC, plus a ired 
minimum of preservative, which is neutral by either the | 
+ Sopper alkali in your "city water," or by @ very small part of the lime you use 
10. Iron in compet. Highly concentra be one pint Thi 
11, Manganese allons of water for gardening — one pint to 20 gallons for compost. 5 in use. - 
12. Zine with watering can or hose applicator. By 
13. Sodium You will be delighted with the QUICK results — 
Silicon will KNOW you are replacing soil deficiencies. is 
ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION 
17. Titanium 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. for Proposition, 2 
ast 
ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION, 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 11, Calif. ne 
Please send Please send me your introductory bottle of ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION an 
your dealer's (pint makes 80 gals.) for which | enclose $1.00. 
name & address. Please send me additional information... . . 
My seme 
im to have 
ATLAS F.E. Street or Route. City State 
instockwhen 4 garden supply dealer Is— 
you need more. 
is name 
PINTS - QUARTS 
GALS. - 5 GALS. His address City State W 


FiSH—America’s First Fertilizer 
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THE ONE AND ONLY...THE 


Handy-Worker Soil Tiller 


its need not 
sium — byt 
ut essential 
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oil analysis, 


THE ALL-PURPOSE, 
ALL-SEASON, 
PRECISION-BUILT 
POWER TRACTOR.-TILLER 


No spading, no discing, 
no harrowing. Completely 
conditions your soil for 
planting in just one 
operation and, in addition, 
cultivates the plant 
throughout its entire 
growing cycle. Rugged, 
sturdy, light-weight; even 
a woman or child can 


SUCCESS STORY! 


This tried and proven power tiller 
wis first made available to readers of 
Organic Gardening in July, 1948... 


sale at 
supply three short months ago. Since 
" then inquiries and orders have been 
uring in. The ““Handy-Worker” has 
taken the country by storm! Enthusi- 
asti it i 
11, Coll c Owners everywhere say it is the 
finest power garden implement at 
inywhere near its price. And it’s i 
precision-built and useful all year | 
tound. It must be good! 
HANDY-WORKER ROTARY SNOW PLOW 
Power Take-Off (extra) quickly converts the “‘Handy- This thoroughly tested, high-speed, precision built 
Worker" Tiller to an Auxiliary Power Unit, Lawn Mower, Rotary Snow Plow is truly a marvel for quick snow 
manera poeeer Mower, Rotary Snow Plow, Power Sprayer, cond removal. Its rotary action scoops in the snow and 
and Hilling Tool with it out with the greatest of ease, like the 
‘ most modern highway and railroad equipment. 
*F.O.B. FACTORY $89.50* 
___— Mite for Free Illustrated Catalog — ROLLE MANUFACTURING CO., INC., LANSDALE, PA. 
z e r Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


I CAN EAT ORGANICALLY 
GROWN RADISHES 


June 9, 1948. 


Dear Sir: 

I have seen near miracles on this 
city lot since I subscribed to Organic 
Gardening. Now I have made up my 


mind to sell the city lot and buy me’ 


afarm where I can really raise things. 
I think there is a big future in the 
organically raised foods. I know from 
my own experience the big difference 
inthem. For years I have not been 
able to eat radishes, but this year I 
can eat all 1 want of our organically 
raised radishes with no ill effects. 

Norman Hazelrigg, 

2021 W. 96 St., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


COMPOST OR 
GARDEN FAILURE 


June 3, 1948. 
Dear Sir: 


I am living on one acre of land 
which formerly was part of a farm. I 
can’t grow anything successfully unless 
I use plenty of compost below and 
above what I plant. Last year, by 
this method, I did not lose a single 
tomato plant while my neighbors did 
not obtain enough tomatoes to make 
juice. 

Ernest . Laccohee, 
R. D. 1, 
Elyria, Ohio. 


—O— . 


I USE POISON DUSTS—BUT 
WHERE ARE THE BEES? 


May 16, 1948. 
Gentlemen: 


For some time I have deplored the 
wanton burning of leaves and poison- 


ing from year to year. 


until a total of $35.00 is paid. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


a= GarDENING MacazinE has decided to have a stand- 
ing offer of life subscriptions at a price of $35.00 which is today’s 
price of an ounce of gold. For the equivalent of an ounce of gold 
you will receive the magazine for the rest of’ your life, regardless 
of your age. You will thus be relieved of the detail work of renew- 


For those who desire to make payment over a period of one 
year, send $5.00 and we will bill you for $5.00 every two months, 


EMMAUS, PA. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for this year’s lawn and garden 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 


soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 

NO WEEDS 

NO WATER 

NO ODOR 

NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


©@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
.... A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil... . Improves’ soil texture... . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus... . 
binds sandy soils... . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEY’S Ko-K-0O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prépaid East of Mississippi 
River (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 lbs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ous sprays which are bound to 
harmful in many ways. 

I have observed over a period of 
23 years on this place where wey 
lived that the bees, every year in th 
months of May and June (until hy 
year, 1947) were thick in the linden 
trees. Last year and this year beet 
have come but no bees showed up 
just a yellow and black bug similar ip 
appearance to the potato beetle. Thex 
peetles are now infesting and destroy. 
ing the trees. I wonder if this is not 
due to the poisoning of insects with 
spray. These yellow beetles are mos 
offensive due to their number and 
kind. The bees always for some reason 
‘were a welcome sight for their busy 
humming, at a time when the trees 
are in blossom and most fragrant, was 
a reminder of the good Linden honey 
they would produce. 

This year many people in this vicin- 
ity are providing themselves with 
equipment for spraying the corn to 
eliminate the corn borers. I havea 
farm on which we raise many bushels 
of corn and I have employed the sen- 
ices of an airplane operator to do thi 
spraying at the proper time as recom- 
mended by our State Agricultura 
School. Do you think there is another 
way to control this corn borer? For 
instance, by using some organic sol 
food rather than poisonous spray? 

Mrs. Grace Bellamy, 
708 Kent Street, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
—o— 
THOSE DESTRUCTIVE 
CHEMICALS 
June 7, 1948. 
Dear Sir: 

I recall vividly the failure I exper 
enced when using chemical fertilizers 
Particularly, I remember digging a WI- 
gin plot which contained much led 
mold and had been the dumping 
ground for weeds, etc. Of course allo 
the organic material was not complete- 
ly decomposed as it would naturally 
happen in such a case. I used chem 
cal fertilizers and lime, I rotated the 
crops, I followed all accepted rules of 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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( IRRESISTIBLE OFFERS {& 


FOR A GLORIOUS GARDEN! 


GUARANTEED-T0-BLOOM Darwin 

FULIPS 

f Not tiny bulblets; they average 3” in circumference! Will continue to increase in size and quantity; 
bloom for years into large, long-stemmed Tulips of breathtaking beauty! Order these choice 


Y domestic bulbs in a glorious Rainbow Mixture now—for planting this Fall! 


) _FREE! 


50 SPRING-FLOWERING IMPORTED DUTCH CROCUS BULBS 
in exotic color mixture—with each 100 Tulip Bulb order! 


{\\ Glorious Gold and Blue Spring-Flowering Combination! 


DAFFODILS & NARCISSUS towing sates of gett ond yellows; 
\ 


50 IMPORTED DUTCH GRAPE HYACINTHS —deliciously fragrant; 
FREE! “Heavenly Blue’ shade —with each 100 Daffodil and Narcissus Bulb 
* order! Plant in front of Daffodils for lovely gold and blue effect! 


€ SPECIAL! Any two $2.69 offers for only $5.00 >» 


for borders, rockeries, etc. Will multiply in ground; bloom profusely year after year! 


4 Giant Golden Trumpet 
DAFFODILS 


Huge, long-stemmed 
beauties; will bloom 
year after year, add- 
ing sunny color to 
your garden! 


RULBS 


= WEDGEWOOD IRIS —- 

tall-stemmed, orchid-like flowers — 

\ with each 25 Daffodil Bulb order! 

Plant in front of Daffodils for a 
symphony of blue and gold. 


Graceful Dutch 
HYACINTHS 


A profusion of lovely 
shades — especially 
effective in borders or 
beds! 


12 DUTCH WOOD 
HYACINTHS (SCILLA) 
—pink, blue and white-with each 
15 Dutch Hyacinth Bulb order! 
Perfect for planting in clusters or 
borders. 


FREE! 


€ SPECIAL! Any three $1.69 offers for only $4.75 > 


Giant Red Emperor 
TULIPS is Ky 


Holland's supreme 
achievement; spectac- | 69 


ular Darwins of tre- 
mendous size; often 9” 
across when open! Tall, sturdy, bril- 
liant scarlet—the crown jewels of 
your garden! \ \) 


FREE! 20 SNOWDROPS - 
* dazzling white, star- @ 
shaped flowers — first heralds of \\s 


Spring — with each 18 Red Em- 
peror Tulip Bulb order! 


\ | COMPLETE SPRING GARDEN SPECIAL! | y 


All of above 5 offers totaling 


400 BULBS ONLY $9.00 


(\ Compare and be convinced! This is a $16.00 value—you actually save $7.00 0) 


FREE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST! 


\Y Beautifully illustrated in color; teeming with thriftwise garden specials! \\ 


Shipped postpaid East of Mississippi; 


elsewhere add 5%. 


Send check, money order or C.O.D. 


220 Sth Ave., Dept.B70, New York 1,N.Y. 


100 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Organic Gardening Booklets ..., 


1.—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. 
This book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the or- 
ganic method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate 
Hearing of important _— given by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by diet. 60c 


2.—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive 
List of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
Industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. - 5c 


3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, etc. ° 60c 


4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the advantages of annuals over ceeaiins and vice- 
versa. 60c 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants in 
your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 1.00 


6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden Experts. 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. ° 1.00 


7.—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for those 
who desire to — from ordinary to home-made organic 
fertilizer. . 80c 


8.—SEEDLINGS by Evelyn ae How to start seedlings— 
how to prepare the garden. 1.00 
9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the organic manner—for 
medium northern climate. ‘ 25c 


10.—COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. 
Barlow. Many facts about herb “ee and usage in several 
lands. 

11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. 


Practical 
hints, 


unusual data on fruit growing. 50c 


12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
Deals with the leaf’s importance to the — and lover of 
13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. I. 
Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich 


14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Diseusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and backgrounds, low-growing and high-growing shrubs, street 
trees, windbreaks, —— trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 
Illustrated. 60c 
16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying principles which go to 
make any gardening a success. Illustrated. ° 6 


17.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . .remodel or start from 
the ground up, this book will help you develop your grounds 
into a beautiful setting for your home. ° 65e 
18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete guide for growing veniam —_ plants in the 
house. 


19.—TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John C. 
Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut. guava, 
avocado and mango. 1.00 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Wat 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural settings Of lore. 
ly, wild flowers in your garden. A : LW 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson, Origi. 
nally published in 1874. Reveals many profitable secrets thy 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful, 1,9 


22.—QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for — compost WITH 0R 
WITHOUT animal manure. 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An se M7 
crop-yielding trees—their crops as animal food. The 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER Gar. 
DEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instructor for the nature. 
lover and fisherman. 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains th 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . 6k 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8. Oliver 
Deals with the importance of the earthworm to gardening 
Truly a friend to man. . ‘ 1.00 


2?7.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstron. 
Animals and insects that are friends and foes to the garden. 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interesting 
reading about plant breeding and the important contributions o 
this great horticultural pioneer. ‘ de 


29.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited by 
J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for i 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by g L. Rodale. 
The only book of its kind ever published. Se 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explain 
simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of neuritis caused 
by pressures exerted durinug sleep. ; ° 3k 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discusses 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with organical- 
ly-produced stone-ground grains. 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advis: 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the Sit 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. .- 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer. Fats 
about the common plants of the flower garden. . Mie 


36.—THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and J. W. 
Johnson. Proper methods and practices for all types of = 
dening. ° 15 


287.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
the gladiolus and its culture. 


38.—THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. If 
grow, or intend to grow berries, this book is worthy of ; 
attention. 


39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. This 
calendar tells what to plant and when to do it. —, 
blooming, beautiful garden all year everywhere. \ 
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Add 10% For Shipping Charges 


e 
Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC GARDENES 
EMMAUS.. . A. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


good gardening but I did not use suf- 
ficient organic material. The first year 
was very successful but each year that 
followed proved more and more dis- 
appointing until the fourth year the 
seeds came up but did not mature 
properly. For example, lima beans did 
not produce healthy runners and the 
crop was generally poor. After chang- 
ing to organic material it took three 
years for the soil to return again to 
even mediocre condition. Since then 
(1936) I have not used chemical fer- 
tilizers. I like the idea of compost 
making since I know what I put into 
my own heap but do not know what 
goes into the bag I buy at the store. 
Just this spring I visited a nearby 
farm to purchase some English daisies. 
It was Sunday and the men were 
hard at work in the fields. There were 
daisies in abundance and they looked 
as if they had once been thriving 
plants. That day, however, they were 
beginning to turn yellow and the buds 
were drooping. A closer look revealed 
the use of chemical fertilizer which I 
believe was entirely to blame. So 
keep up your good work because there 
are still people left who have not 
heard of organic gardening and could 
certainly profit by it. 
Mathew D’Imperio, 
8419 Jackson Street, 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 


NATURAL FARMING 


April 26, 1948. 

Gentlemen: 
_ We are switching to natural farm- 
ing, and would like to eliminate plow- 
ing by choking crops as field peas, 
and are looking for faster actors which 
may be found among the plants of 
the vegetable kingdom. Subsoiling by 
large radishes, cowhorn, and other 
root crops, and of course earthworms, 
and other plants and animals will be 
used, 

Edward Gierl, 

Route 2, 

Athens, Wisconsin. 


Both For $1 


Offer to Gardeners by Chase (of England) 


For One Dollar, Chase will 
send you Maye Bruce's 
latest book on Compost 
Making and a large packet 
of Q. R. Compost Maker, 
the surest way to Bumper 


Crops. 
R. 


COMPOST MAKER 
In a few weeks Q. R. 
changes garden waste into 
rich sweet-smelling humus- 
laden compost. The packet 
contains enough Q. R. for 
4 large heaps. 


COMPOST 
MAKING 
By Maye E. Bruce 
A concise guide to success 
in preparing compost-heaps, 
large or small, by the greatest 
living authority, who writes 
from a lifetime’s experience 
and research. Gardeners will 

find its advice invaluable. 


The Book and Packet 


mailed for One Dollar 
The Genuine Fresh ‘Q. R.’ Obtainable Direct Only 


Chase Protected Cultivation Ltd. 


The Grange Chertsey Surrey Eng. 


Weather Watcher 
Hotbeds 


and prepa frames with automatic ventilation 
now priced as low as $10.75. Send today for free 
information on the WEATHER WATCHER way to 
grow finer plants. Order early to insure delivery 
when you want it. 
Plans for building your own Weather 
Watcher Hotbed included for ten cents. 


H. R. RAWSON 


4228 Highland, Downers Grove, Ill. 


FEED YOUR SOIL! 


When you think of things Organic, think of Organic 
Soilservice as America’s Organic Materials Head- 
quarters and as your reliable source of supply. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTIVO OFFER 

No. 25 size ActivO plus 100 1b. Compost Limestone 
$6.79 shipped freight or express collect. ACTIVO No. 
50 (treats 64 tons waste material) $9.95 shipped freight 
or express collect. 


ACTIVO 
No. 1 size (for Compost Cabinet) $3.95 (doz.) 
No. 2 size (treats up to 450 lbs. waste) $1.00 
No 7 size (treats up to 1800 Ibs. waste) $2.00 
No. 25 size (treats 34 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 
3 containers $2.50; 4 Gallon $6.00; 1 Gallon $11.00 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 Ib. bag $2.50; Ton $32.80 F. O. B. Townsend 
VITALOAM 
Great Soil Conditioner 3 Ib. can $1.00 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 
P. 0. BOX 131-0 TOWNSEND, MASS. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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COMPOST 
_AS YOU WANT IT 


@ ..SCREENED 
@ ..SHREDDED 
@ ..GROUND 
@ ..MIXED 


Rocks, trash sepa- 

rated. Grinds manure 
(PATENTED) and tough organic 
matter through roll- 
ing screens, wet or dry. Screens fine as 
wanted through perforated screens. Free 
compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER KANSAS 


with a Royer Compost 

Shredder-Mixer ... 
Joeneva Farms, shown above, uses the 
product of their Royer C-Jr. to develop 
real soil-building earthworms at their 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, hatchery 
Where earthworms thrive, plants thrive— 
you gardeners, too, can blend, mix, shred 
and aerate 1 to 3 cubic yards of organic 
materials per hour with this Junior model. 
Eliminates drudgery . . . assures the best. 
Larger models available. Send for Bul- 
letin 46. 


ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
181 PRINGLE ST., KINGSTON, PA. 


KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


49 Years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing shredding and 
pulverizing machines. 


Six models to select from. 
Write for Catalog. 
KEMP MFG. CO. Defi.4 
1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 
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ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS CON. 
VERT SOIL INTO CEMENT 


June 7, 1948, 
Gentlemen: 


It has been splendid of you to con. 
tinue sending the very big little mag. 
azine just the same, because I would 
not like to miss one of them. It is my 
keen desire to carry out the organic 
idea completely on these 7 acres, for 
I have already witnessed in one short 
year the advantages in doing so. Year 
after year commercial fertilizers had 
been used on the farm of which my 
small acreage was once a part. Neigh. 
bors tell me that they have seen this 
farm in its prime produce 100 bushels 
of corn to the acre. But in 1947 when 
I was finally able to get out my oats, 
buckwheat and garden vegetables aft- 
er the very wet spring, the clods of 
earth lacking humus became like ce- 
ment fragments and there wasn't 
enough of something to carry the crops 
through to quick maturity. The tur- 
nips, rutabagas, sugar beets and 
squash did not get out of the way soon 
enough for fall wheat planting so they 
were plowed under, as was also the 
buckwheat and oats which did not fill 
out as it should. The wheat this spring 
already shows the effects of this plow- 
ed under humus for it’s a much darker 
green—more of a deep blue-green in- 
stead of the yellow green of adjom- 
ing fields owned by a neighbor. And 
the garden area—into which went 
barnyard manure and sawdust stall 
refuse together with chicken manure 
and straw last fall—was a real delight 
to work in this spring. The soil was 
warm and mellow, and vegetables are 
growing better. With more refuse and 
manures plowed in this fall, next 
spring seems full of promise. 

So I want your magazine to keep 
coming as a very important part of my 
farm library. I want to have organical- 
ly grown vegetables, tree fruits and 
berries exclusively as well as field 
crops, because this method seems most 
natural to me. It looks like a large or 
der to get compost and organic fert- 
lizer to the whole 7% acres, but it 
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How to 
make your farm 
show a profit | 
if you want 
to enjoy it 


FARMING 


By Herrell DeGraff, Professor of Agricultural Economics at Cornell University, 
and Ladd Haystead, formerly Editor of the Farm Column of Fortune Magazine. 


I F you are a realist intent on making a profit from your labor—and then enjoying it— 


this book is your meat. For the G. I. ing a vocation, for the large- or small-scale 
farmer, here are the basic needs for the —_ side of farming. 
Every conceivable plan of profitable farm operation is thoroughly covered in four 
complete sections: soil management, equipment management, labor management, and farm 
ization. 
7 . Aids for the farmer in analyzing his own problems, determining his “real” income. 
‘A manual of planning procedure and production which “you will like if you are a friend 
of the land, a realist about farming.” 
— TRUE D. MORSE, President, Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


Illustrations, charts, graphs, tables and index. $3.00 


Ready reference of encyclopedic information 
on everyday farm and garden problems 


THE FARMER’S HANDBOOK 


By John M. White 


HE city farmer, who wonders if he can grow watermelons in his back yard, or the 

farmer who wants to know the best way to lay out his orchard will find immediate help 

in this book. This handy source book of information for the county agent, too, covers 
everything from garden crops to large-scale farm crops and livestock. 

Here’s the latest authoritative material compiled from many sources—agricultural bulletins, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and 
from practical farmers. Technical and scientific terms are avoided as much as possible, and the 
whole has been checked by oe to insure the best and most recent information. 

Table of Contents includes: Legumes and Grasses, Garden and Truck Crops, Orchard and 
Vine Fruits, Trees on the Farm, Berries, Dairy Cattle, Za and } Poultry and Rabbits, 
Feeds and Feeding, Soil Conservation. 50 pages, illustrations, indexed, $4.95 


Take advantage of this opportunity teday! Send your name and 

address along with cash, money order, or check, and you will 

receive your copies of these two valuable books by return mail. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, OG. NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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THE ONLY KNOWN 


The exclusive features 
of Ariens Tiller - - the 
all-American, all-purpose tilling 
cultivating combine backed by 17 
years successful experience - - put it in 
a class by itself for your purpose. Com- 
quam fete details upon request. Write 


ARIENS 


for Better Results 


wa SIFT the SOIL 


HANDY SIFTER 

Holds up to 30 Ibs. of SOIL. EACH 

Available in Fine or Coarse Screening $4.35 
Please specify when ordering 


Set of One Fine and One Coarse................ $2.65 
No C.0.D.—Immediate Delivery—Postpaid in U.S.A. 
THE DIAMOND W MFG. CO. 
1100 Altamont Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 


R I D G E I E R 

PURE ORGANIC 

FERTILIZER Millville, N. J. 
Ridgeway F ertilizer 


POST OFFICE BOX 108 MILLVILLE, N. J. 


must come to that to bring the soil 
back to its original productiveness. 
Mary E. Dimick, 
R. F. D. Leesburg Road, 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana. 
—-O— 
AN OLD APPLE TREE IS 
RESTORED BY COMPOST 


May 31, 1948. 
Dear Sir: 


In our yard is an old apple tree 
which has been about as much dead as 
alive ever since we moved here seven 
years ago. In fact, half of it died about 
five years ago. In 1944 the hurricane 
ripped off some more of the tree. Some 
time later a boy got hold of an axe 
and began to chop away at the base 
of what was left of it. Luckily I soon 
discovered him; otherwise the tree 
might have been completely destroyed. 

For the last three years or so, | 
have been making my compost, main- 
ly of leaves, under the southeast cor- 


Your Own ODORLESS 
N 0 w! FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Learn the real JOY of organic gardening 
Make richest humus cheaply, in 2 to 8 
weeks, from all sorts of vegetable and 
animal waste—without odor. Use 
garbage. leaves, eic., or even saw- 
dust and soot!... Just treat with 
bacterial discovery, ActivO, in 
either open heap or the ingenious Composter Cabi- 
net—available ready-made, or build from plans... 
Send now for free details, and trial can ActivO 
for 450 Ib. compost, $1.00 postpaid. 
BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 14, 


with 


This fall mix HYPER-HUMUS with the soil at the rate 
of about one-third. This beauty treatment for bulbs 
encourages root growth, and produces strong healthy 
plants with uniform leaves and gorgeous blossoms. 
Also, spread over your flower beds and perennials a 
\%-inch layer of HYPER-HUMUS now. Plants respond 
quickly and benefits last up to ten years. 
HYPER-HUMUS is the natural soil conditioner, free 
from weed seeds and insect larvae. 


Ask your dealer for genuine HYPER-HUMUS 


West of Mississippi out of our shipping zone 


er: Hum 


Write us for leaflet 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box[J, Newton, N. J. 
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ner of the tree, using the compost 


he soil elsewhere whenever a part of it be- 
came fit to I Schling’s Pot-grown 
Milorganite, and ground phosphate 
Road, rock on the leaves to help break them STRAWBERRY 
Hana. down, PLANTS 
Today the tree presents a strange 
picture. The leaves above the compost = = 
1 vs lection of choicest varieties w give you @ - 
1948 area and adjacent areas are a beauti- aan yield from early June to late August. We 
j ful color, large, smooth and glossy, offer strong-rooted, pot-grown plants in a collection 
while the leaves on the side opposite of four choice varieties: 
e tree the compost area are as wrinkled, 
ead as rusty, yellowed, etc. as ever. It is * Ambrosia: late 
rn hard to believe that two sides of one Senator Dunlap: mid-season 
about ould be so different. is li 
rican t. It like Your choice of Mastodon, Gem 
; line between the two parts. or Streamliner: ever-bearing. 
Some Now I am waiting to see how the ; 
: base sprayed the tree and are not doing so 50 diets of each (200 in all) a . .$19.50 
I soon this year. The fruit has been very sta ale 
tree poor in past years. I am going to ex- orders sent express collect. 
royed. tend the compost area to see if the 
so, I whole tree will become healthy. Geter a8 ane. 
main- 
cor MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
assau May ocnooil, Dept. 0., 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
32 Oak Avenue, 
Hempstead, Long Island. 
K COMPOST 
ter Cabi 
plans... 
Ihe Luxury Fertilizer 
indiana 


Rich in its abundance and variety of humus; rich in its number and va- 
riety of plant food elements, making it the complete soil and plant food. 


K LAWN and 
aid GARDEN EARTHWORMS 


The Earthnorms De Luxe 


So small they are easily worked among in the garden without injury to 
them, and their castings are harmless and beneficial on the lawn. 


May we send you literature and prices? 


KNAPP & KNAPP ORGANIC GARDENS 
988 Lewelling Blvd. San Lorenzo, Calif. 
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I received a letter a few weeks ago 
that contains the germ of a brilliant 
idea, an idea that could be the begin- 
ning of the application of the organic 
method to the farms of our country 


on an extensive scale. Here is the 
communication: 

August 1, 1948 
Dear Sir: 


Why not start an “Adopt a Farmer” 
movement? Give help to farmers with 
run-down land for a period of five 
years. 

Get individuals and groups to con- 
tribute clothes, reading material, and 
cash for taxes. Try to get the Govern- 
ment to let farmers who build up 
worn out soil go tax free for five years. 

Get city vacationers to spend a 
week on farms assisting in labor in 
filling in gullies and spreading manure. 

Get city people to root trees and 
shrubs in tin cans. Have a yearly 
national day to send such by autos 
to the farmers. 

Encourage ex-service men to form 
a cooperative and buy worn out land. 
Let city people do this patriotic duty 
to these men by helping them to build 
up the nation’s land for which they 
fought. 

Give jobs to crippled ex-service men 
by letting them compile subject mat- 
ter for quick reference. 

Put out single leaflets on steps on 
soil building, care of stock and vege- 
table matter. Books take up too much 
time for a farmer. Condense things 
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The Church and the Farmer—A Plan! 


and give many helps which people 
have found helped them on all these 
subjects. 

Our lives are not for gain but use- 
fulness. Maybe in this movement we 
can put into practice the principle of 
love your neighbor as yourself and to 
love and respect God’s creative and 
national laws. Man’s laws don’t give 
man anything to eat. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss M. Ammon 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The farmers have been slow to 
adopt the organic method for several 
reasons. The most oft-heard objection 
is that it is too much work. They are 
thinking of the old-fashioned way of 
making compost, with ‘a_pitch-fork. 
Practically every agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturer today makes what 
is known as a manure loader which 
sells for about three or four hundred 
dollars and which operates off a 
tractor. It aids in reducing the time 
of compost making most sharply. 
With its aid a big farm size heap 
could be assembled in one-fifth the 
time of hand-labor assembly. 

There are other short-cuts and helps 
which the average farmer will never 
know about unless a trained expett 
comes to his farm and shows him. 
This leads me to an idea which has re 
sulted out of Miss Ammon’s letter. 
Her idea is a wonderful one, but in 
order to get results I suggest that it 
be operated within the churches. For 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


«ample a beginning could be made 
within one particular church of any 
denomination. ‘Through the parent 
church names of farmers can be ob- 
tained who are members of the same 
denomination and whose farms are 
within a reasonable radius from the 
city church that wishes to put this 
plan into operation. Thus the entire 
scheme is worked between the people 
who have the same things in common, 
worship in the same manner, and 
therefore who would be less suspicious 
of each other’s motives. The farmer 
isa rugged individualist who does not 
take too quickly to new ideas, but ‘if 
it comes from fellow-worshippers of 
his own denomination he might be in 
amore receptive frame of mind to 
listen. 

Someone in the church will have to 
be chosen who has had experience in 
the organic method so as to be able 
to describe to the farmer all the ad- 
vantages of the organic system. We 
will be glad to cooperate as much as 
wecan. If the demand arises we will 
print for free distribution a set of 
standard instruction sheets giving the 
basic instructions for application of 
the method to the farm. 

Why couldn’t the church pay one- 
half the cost of a manure loader, as a 
gift to the farmer? The money could 
be raised by subscription from the 
church members. The benefits will 
fow back to them later, when the idea 
takes hold and the nutritional level 
of the foods improve. It is also pos- 
sible that the organic crops produced 
by such farmers might be sold to the 
members of the church so that they 
can get a direct benefit. 

The church is the appropriate medi- 
um for doing this because cleanliness 
oi soil is next to Godliness. For a long 
time man’s entire existence was agri- 
cultural and the religious rites and 
tuals reflected it. The priests prayed 
for rain and bounteous crops and for 
the general welfare of the tillers of the 
soil. Today the church is more or less 
weaned away from the soil, but yet the 
situation is essentially the same. The 
interests of church-goers are still 


bound up with the soil, in fact more 
so than ever, because in olden times 
man ate what came out of his own 
fields while with our twentieth-century 
industrial civilization and mass pro- 
duction methods of producing food, 
man is at the mercy of the tiller of the 
soil. He holds his destiny in the palm 
of his hand. If he goes off on a wrong 
tangent, our world can come close to 
disaster. There is an opportunity for 
the church to step in and restore its 
old relationship to the land, to bring 
back the paternal, spiritual guidance 
as of old when it looked after the wel- 
fare of the land. 

Soil and man and God go together. 
They are deeply interrelated and the 
church must be the arbiter. It must 
investigate the status of agricultural 
practice today and see if a man can 
stay a good Christian while at the 
same time abusing the soil and the 
public that eats the food of such soil. 
Can a man farm only with artificial 
fertilizers and green manure cover 
crops and go to church, and look his 
fellow worshippers in the face and say 


*“T have done right by you?” The 


church must set up a standard of 
Christian ethics that Christian farmers 
should follow. 

The church a few weeks ago issued 
a report to the International confer- 
ence of Mental Hygiene in London, 
which showed that it plays an impor- 
tant part in stimulating mental health. 
The report was presented by an inter- 
denominational commission of clergy- 
men and psychiatrists. It showed how 
the churches help to create healthy 
minded persons and a healthy society. 
Some of the things that help are wor- 
ship, sacrament and ordinances, effec- 
tive preaching, religious education, 
social agencies and group activities. 
Note the last one—group activities. 
The organization of groups that would 
travel as a unit to certain farms and 
take such farms under the church 
wing, would be a group activity that 
the church can well be proud of. 

Aside from preventing the destruc- 
tion of our top-soil, from the exploita- 
tion of the land to the detriment of 
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the public, think what an enjoyable 
activity such outings could become. 
What fun and wholesome pleasure 
could be obtained, visiting and work- 
ing out in the open air and sunshine. 
Here is an invitation to the churches. 
We have many ministers on our sub- 
scription rolls who we hope will dis- 
cuss this idea with the members of 
their church, perhaps preach a sermon 
in which the matter 1s formally pre- 
sented. 

I remember one day about a year 
ago I delivered a talk on organic farm- 
ing to the Lion’s Club of the town of 
Emmaus. There was present a minis- 
ter who on the very next Sunday 
preached a sermon based on this talk. 
He saw that it was an important mat- 
ter of tremendous consequence to 
every one of his flock. I know some 
farmer members of that church who 
are ruining some of the land around 
Emmaus. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch farmers 
around Lancaster, Pennsylvania, are 
old-fashioned farmers. They do not 
believe in a one-sided monoculture, 


CULTURE | 


single type crops without rotations 
which eventually destroy the fertility 
of the land. They believe in a rounded 
out, integrated system of farming, in. 
cluding raising of animals to furnish 
the manure. That is why their land 
is about the most fertile in the nation, 
A few weeks ago an ordinary farm 
there of 60 acres sold for $60,000. But 
what I want to relate about thes 
sturdy Pennsylvania Dutchmen js 
that their belief in the use of animal 
manure is so strong that they have 
not taken to tractors. The newspapers 
carried an account a few years ago of 
one of them who purchased a tractor, 
His co-worshippers were so incensed 
that they formed a cordon around 
their church and refused to let him 
enter the building the next Sunday. 
In their honest belief, they were con- 
vinced that by reducing his manure 
supply he had sinned against the land, 
and therefore was no longer a good 
Christian. 
Our thanks to Miss Ammon. 


J. I. RODALE. 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING 
Can Help Build Its Circulation By 

{ Handing Out Our Free Subscription Booklets 
4 

] Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its 

q subscription list. It is important that we tell as many people as 


possible about the “goodness” inherent in organic gardening. 
Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this im- 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
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portant program by handing out our subscription booklets to 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances in your community. Even 
if you have never sold anything in your life...if you are 
“sold on organic gardening...you will find it easy to turn 
an idle hour into interesting, stimulating and profitable divi- 
dends, If you would like some extra money, this spare-time 
activity will return liberal commissions. You don’t have to 
give a sales talk or make a follow-up, for the booklet in itself 
will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a coded coupon 
we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


Nt 


Write to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We — 
glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State the amount you wal 
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NEW STANDARDS of 


SOIL and HEALTH 


Te other day a chemist came to 
our laboratory and told of a carrot 
which contained no carotene. The 
plant which had given vitamin A its 
name revealed no trace of it! Here, 
we are immediately faced with the 
crux of the problem. Someone decides 
to go on a diet rich in carotene, buys 
carrots and gets—nothing. 

Then there is the plant breeder who 
produced a carrot especially rich in 
vitamins, but the farmer does not 
want to grow it because it is not BIG 
enough. So the healthy carrot remains 
an academic carrot existing only as a 
possibility, not something for the con- 
sumer to get his teeth into. The gar- 
dener finds that the housewife wants 
the big carrot even though it may 
contain nothing but pulp and certain- 
ly contains less vitamins than a small- 
ef one, 

Our food standards today are those 
of size, of label, of packaging and 
wrapping, in brief—of outer looks. 
The housewife is influenced, in no 
small measure, by advertising methods 
when she buys the familiar package 
with no thought for its inner nutri- 
tional value. 

What is the situation in regard to 
bread, that mainstay of almost every- 
one’s diet? White bread is what the 
public wants. In numerous publica- 
tions and research projects the fact 
has been established that pure white 
bread does not nourish. It may even 
cause deficiency symptoms and mal- 
iutrition. Test animals fed exclusive- 
lyon white bread and boiled milk will 
die of deficiency diseases within a few 
weeks or months. The protein and 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


vitamin fraction of wheat adheres to 
the outer layers of the seed covering. 
The milling process which produces 
white flour removes these outer layers 
and they reappear in the bran, along 
with their “blood brothers,” the pro- 
teins and vitamins. The animal fed 
bran really has the advantage over 
man. The bleaching of flour with ni- 
trogen trichloride causes nervous and 
mental disorders (hysteria) in dogs 
and probably in hogs too. This mat- 
ter has been so widely discussed in 
recent publications of the American 
Medical Association, in SCIENCE, 
etc., that we need not enlarge upon it 
here. However, it may be of interest 
to report one case which has recently 
come to our attention. There is a hog 
grower in the vicinity of Chicago who 
collected stale bakers’ bread and fed 
his hogs on it. After some time, the 
animals behaved abnormally, refused 
the bread, and went crazy. 

Last year, the Chicago Medical 
Society sponsored a public conference 
on nutrition. During one of the ses- 
sions, Dr. Clive M. McCay (Cornell 
University) reported an interesting 
experiment. At the Naval Medical 
Center in Bethesda, Maryland, a 
study was made of the kinds of bread 
selected by naval officers and enlisted 
men. The officers chose dark breads 
much more frequently than they did 
the white, while the enlisted men re- 
versed this ratio. Education and food 
habits play a leading role here. The 
dogma that “people just won’t eat 


dark bread” is the result of badly. 


educated food habits. The continued 
existence of this idea is tolerated be- 
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cause of widespread ignorance of nu- 
trition values. Dr. McCay also told 
the following story: “A friend of mine 
wrote a milling company and asked if 
they knew about this research (con- 
cerning bleaching of flour). They re- 
plied they were familiar with it and 
had given orders that no more of their 
flour was to be sold for dog feed”. 

There is no doubt that our law 
makers are aware of the situation, 
otherwise they would not insist upon 
the supplementary enrichment of 
flours with vitamins and minerals. 
Why is it necessary to “enrich” a 
flour? Because, through production 
and methods of processing, the nutri- 
tive value has declined so far that 
“what has been taken away” must be 
added again. Our common sense asks: 
Why don’t we use a 100% flour of 
wheat or rye with everything needed 
left in it? 

The baker argues that the public 
is not interested in bread made from 
such a flour. Then, too, he gets into 
a lot of trouble when he tries to pro- 
duce a bread with 100% flour. Even 
97%, or 90% flour, where only the 
hardest outer layer (bran) of the ker- 
nel has been removed, proves to be an 
exasperating ingredient. All his loaves 
of bread must be uniform, they must 
always look alike. And whole wheat 
flour is still living, undergoes changes; 
therefore, bakes differently at the 
varying seasons of the year, is sensitive 
to changing atmospheric conditions. 
Only “dead” flour always bakes the 
same. The miller has difficulties too. 
The high-speed, steel-roller, flour mill 
produces heat while grinding, which 
might destroy vitamins which are not 
resistant to such temperatures. The 
wheat germ oil readily becomes rancid, 
the germ must, therefore, be removed 
in advance. Last, but not least, the 
quality of wheat has dropped, its pro- 
tein content is lower than it used to 
be. The farmer has been concerned 
only with quantity production and 
little attention has been paid to qual- 
itv in the breeding of adequate seed. 
Wheat should be selected and develop- 
ed which measures up to such stand- 
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ards as a high protein and vitamin 
content, good milling and baking 
qualities. We must go to the root of 
the trouble—the soil and the farmers 
production methods. _ 

Some labels read, in accordance 
with the laws covering them, “contains 
100% wheat flour”, but they do not 
tell us how much of it is present. Con- 
sequently, we have in some of the 
brown breads about an 80% white 
flour, to which an “unknown” quan- 
tity of a 100% flour has been added, 
But this! cannot be called a whole 
wheat flour. 

The results of a study of the pro- 
tein content of wheat, which was 
carried on throughout the State of 
Kansas, are of interest to us here. 
In some areas the protein has fallen 
to 8%, in others it is holding at 12%, 
A soil rich in humus can produce a 
wheat with an 18 to 22% content if 
only the farmer knew how to achieve 
this and wished to do so. A grading 
of wheat according to high protein 
and vitamin content plus a premium 
price for the greatest nutritional value 
would immediately bring about a tum 
in this situation. The farmer would 
be stimulated to produce a health 
giving grain. The truck gardener, too, 
were similar standards applied to his 
produce, would tend to change his 
methods of cultivation and fertilizing. 

The most important step to be 
taken is that of educating the con- 
sumer to ask for products of high 
vitamin and trace element content, 
particularly of such elements as man- 
ganese, zinc and cobalt. Campaign 
for analyses of vegetables, flours, and 
fruit, and have these printed on the 
labels. Then—we are sure—the farm- 
er will take an interest in organic 
methods of production. 

At this very moment, the orange 
growers of California are worrying 
about the fact that oranges, in spite 
of, or rather because of so-called mod- 
ern production methods, are getting 
smaller and smaller year after year. 
It takes many more oranges to fill a 
case than it did ten or fifteen years 
ago. The dietitian advises us to drink 
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orange, grapefruit, or lemon juice 
every day as a necessary health re- 
quirement. But do we really get the 
health value we expect? The writer 
has seen analyses of oranges where 
the best mineral values sat in the 
peel, which is usually thrown away, 
and the juice contained only traces 
of them. 

Research has shown that too high 
a percentage of potassium in fertilizing 
produces an inferior product. We 
know, for example, that it produces 
grasses and clovers which do not 
nourish cattle in spite of the great 
bulk which results. As long ago as 
during and shortly after World War I, 
it was observed that heavy potassium — 
fertilizing produces a spinach which 
can even cause an iritation of the 
kidneys (polakisuria ). 

Then there is the case of milk. 
Modern sanitation is, of course, essen- 
tial in the cow barn as well as in the 
handling of milk. Dangerous bacteria 
should be removed through pasteuri- 
zation. But does this solve the prob- 
lem? True, pasteurized milk does not 
contain Jiving intestinal bacteria, coli 
and others, but their dead bodies are 
still there. The farmer is required to 
produce a milk with a bacteria count 
of less than 50,000. However, in the 
course of transportation this count 
may increase to 200,000 or even as 
high as 1 to 3 million. Well, what of it, 
we think, pasteurization will take care 
of that. The dead bodies of bacteria, 
however, contain just as much “poi- 
son” as any other dead organism and 
may reduce the “health” value of the 
milk. And what do we care about a 
milk rich in minerals, calcium, phos- 
phate, trace elements, etc? Do we 
ever bother our heads about these 
problems? Production methods and 
feding programs have quite a bearing 
on the value of milk not merely on 
the butterfat content and bacteria 
count, which are the only criteria by 
which the farmer is paid. The quality 
ofa soil and the feed grown upon it, ° 
ilready determine the quality of 
milk. Let us ask our scientists to give 
is data on the health and nutritive 


value of farm products founded on 
the quality of soils. Then one day the 
time may come when a milk is pro- 
duced which will keep well, maintain 
a low bacteria count, and not need to 
be pasteurized, thus securing the high- 
est health value. 

There is no doubt that refrigeration 
has helped much in keeping all kinds 
of food, in maintaining a high stand- 
ard of sanitation. Or to say it in the 
words of Dr. Jonathan Forman of the 
Friends of the Land: “Refrigeration 
and sanitary plumbing have contri- 
buted more to the prolongation of life 
than anything else.” True. But does 
it really pay to refrigerate an inferior 
product? Does not this thought and 
much other scattered data point to 
the need for a new spring-board for 
our standards of health—the soil and 
food which grows on it? 

That the meat from a healthy ani- 
mal is of superior quality cannot be 
questioned. But are all the animals 
which reach the butcher healthy ones? 
In certain countries, even tubercular 
animals are sometimes marketed. For- 
tunately, the thorough tuberculosis 
control program of this country re- 
moves much of this hazard. However, 
in many parts of the world, only the 
actually infected organs are removed, 
turned down by the meat inspector. 
The rest of the carcass is sold and 
eaten by human beings. The meat is 
also often used from animals suffering 
from other infectious diseases, brucel- 
losis for one. Such diseases bring 
about changes in the blood, as evi- 
denced by the fact that agglutination 
reactions can be made, antibodies are 
developed, etc. This means that even 
though a lesion may be a local one, 
the entire body is penetrated by cer- 
tain effects of the disease carried in 
the blood stream. We believe that if 
only the disturbing bacteria are killed, 
eliminated, through cooking or other 
means, the problem will be solved. 
How the general health value of the 
meat is affected, however, no-one can 
tell as yet. 

A great deal of research is being 
carried on in the effort to get at the 
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causes of such diseases. Dr. Ira Allison 
of Springfield, Missouri, for example, 
has obtained remarkable results in the 
treatment of brucellosis with the appli- 
cation: of trace elements, such as 
cobalt, copper, manganese, and zinc. 
It has been stated that these elements 
are deficient in animals suffering from 
brucellosis, known to the farmer as 
Bang’s disease. Does our cattle feed 
contain these elements which, it is 
indicated, would protect our dairy 
animals against brucellosis? 

Our modern agricultural methods 
have developed onesidedly under the 
influence of a science which told the 
farmer that he needed NPK (nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium) in order to 
grow crops. Admittedly, these plus 
lime (comprising the Big Four) are 
necessary. Overworked soils are poor 
in them, but by their exclusive use 
such soils have become much more de- 
ficient in other elements. The soils of 
the Atlantic seaboard, for instance, are 
very poor in manganese, some of the 
Mid-Western soils in magnesium. 

Recently, Arnold P. Yerkes deliver- 
ed an address to the American Rail- 
way Development Association, titled 
Health from the Soil, in which he 
stated: “There is an alarming increase 
in degenerative diseases which affect 
the heart, kidneys, bones, teeth, ar- 
teries, and nerves.” Add to this, sta- 
tistics which Mr. Yerkes quoted in 
this same address, to the effect that, 
over the hundred year period from 
1840 to 1940, mental diseases have in- 
creased 23,328% in the United States, 
while the population increase has 
amounted to only 671 Many au- 
thorities now believe that malnutri- 
tion may have a bearing on this situa- 
tion. Mr. Yerkes further quoted Dr. 
Charles Northen, of Alabama, on this 
question: “We know that vitamins are 
indispensable to nutrition, but it is 
not commonly realized that vitamins 
control the body’s appropriation of 
minerals, and in the absence of min- 
erals they have no function. Lacking 
vitamins, the system can make some 
use of minerals, but lacking minerals, 
vitamins are useless! We have been 


‘the psychobiology of man;...’” He 


systematically robbing soils of the 
very substances necessary to growth 
and resistance to disease. Up to the 
time I began experimenting, almoy 
nothing had been done to make good 
the theft.” 

Mr. Yerkes then refers to Dr. James 
Asa Shields, Richmond, Virginia, “who 
blames mineral imbalance of soils for 
multiple sclerosis and who states that 
‘deficiency in soil fertility is the source 
of food poor in quality and, therefore, 
inadequate to maintain optimal health, 
Thus soil fertility becomes a factor in 


continues: “Incredible as it may seem, 
it is a fact that practically all of the 
“hundreds of thousands of fertilizer ex- 
periments carried on at our variow 
experiment stations over a long period 
of years have been made without any 
knowledge of content or deficiency of 
such soils with respect to the consider- 
able list of minor or ‘trace’ elements 
which doctors have been declaring for 
years. have a very definite effect upon 
the health of human beings. Several 
of these, such as copper, boron, sul- 
phur, manganese, etc., are now known 
to have a very pronounced effect, at 
least on some crops, upon yields and 
quality. It is not merely an academic 
question as to which group is right— 
if the doctors and dentists are correct 
in their contentions, the health of 
every man, woman, and child in this 
country is being jeopardized by a con- 
tinuation of the soil practices recom- 
mended by Liebig.” 

Such statements are still considered 
heresy. People are afraid to give up 
pet theories by means of which they 
have obtained fame or wealth. Its 
the health of the human being whichis 
at stake, however, and personal opi 
ions should not stand in its way. 

We cannot help wondering about 
the increase of cancer. No studies 
have been made as yet of the possible 
relationship of cancer to food deficien- 
cies caused by soil lacks. It still te 
-mains a demand, to investigate wheth- 
er a connection can be traced from 
soil to food to cancer. Certain hints 
have already been given. As long 4 
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(5 to 20 years ago, Professor Delbet, 
of France, pointed to the fact that 
wrtain areas in France, Switzerland, 
and Egypt are free from cancer, while 
in others this dreadful disease flour- 
shes. He found that the soils of low 
cancer areas are rich in magnesium. 
Of course, this applies only when 
people live on locally grown products. 
There is practically no incidence of 
cancer amongst the primitive natives 
of Egypt who must nourish themselves 
fom the products of their own fields 
ince they are too poor to buy im- 
ported food. Egyptian soils are rich 
in all the minerals, not only in NPK, 
and in organic matter; remaining fer- 
tile for thousands of years because of 
the “richness” of the Nile inundations. 
The rich silt, which has been washed 
out elsewhere, is deposited on their 
fields.“ There is also a low cancer rate 
among the poor Chinese rural popula- 
tion which lives under similar soil con- 
ditions and pays much attention to 
keeping up the organic content of 


ther land with composting methods. ° 


Does the soil and the food grown upon 
ithave a relationship to cancer? We 
cannot tell yet but science should in- 
vestigate this even though the findings 
may serve only to eliminate false 
hopes. 

This country now spends millions 
of dollars for the study of cancer. Ex- 
cept for Organic Gardening’s Soil and 
Health Foundation we have not heard 
of any appropriation -which is being 
devoted to the study of the relation- 
ship of soil, food and cancer. The 
witer once applied to an_ other- 
wise progressive research foundation 
for a grant with which to carry out 


such investigations. The answer was: 
dead silence. 

We cannot prove yet that there is 
an interrelationship, but we should be 
aware that there is a possibility of its 
existence. The phrase, “malnutrition 
in the midst of plenty”, has already 
been coined, and progressive and wide 
awake nutritionists are cognizant of 
the situation. It is the general public 
who, in its own interest, can demand 
the answers to all these questions by 
asking for new standards in food and 
health. Many details are known about 
minerals, vitamins, growth factors, etc. 
But they are not yet integrated so that 
they give a picture of the whole—an 
over-all picture, which includes the 
methods of treating the soil, farm and 
garden products, and health. We 
should not be afraid to learn the truth. 
Nor should we be afraid to change and 
amend our methods of production and 
processing should this be necessary to 
solve the food and health problem. 
After all it is the future of man which 
depends upon its solution. Of what 
use is it for our economy to make high 
profits now if our future is to suffer? 
By accepting responsibility for the 
future, man creates cultures and civili- 
zations. And it is only a healthy hu- 
manity which can develop such con- 
structive thoughts and a creative men- 
tality. In old Latin times one used to 
say: mens sana in corpore sano—a 
healthy mentality in a healthy body. 
Ancient Rome perished, for it did not 
heed its own advice. The Roman Em- 
pire, which paid no attention to its 
own soils and requisitioned food from 
its expanding territories, could be a 
warning to us. Would it not be absurd 
to let history repeat itself? 
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PIT GREENHOUSES 


Photographs by Lord and Burnham 
Irvington on the Hudson, N. Y. 


A pit greenhouse is one which is 


partially sunk in the ground and has 
an insulated roof on one side (north) 
with glass on the other (south) 
through which it is heated entirely by 
radiation from the sun. The sashes 
which make up the south side of the 
house must face due south in order to 
receive the full benefit of the winter 
sun for as much of the day as possible. 
Also the sashes should be faced at an 


Interior of a Pit Greenhouse 


angle of 45 degrees from the zenith, 
The pit should be at least 4 feet deep 
and must be lined with water-proo! 
concrete below grade. If the pit is 
not water-tight it will be damp, musty 
and conductive to all kinds of disease. 
The north side and ends of the pit are 
permanently insulated, but the glass 
southern side must be covered at night 
with a mat of insulating material to 
prevent the temperature from falling 
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too low for the welfare of plants during 
the night. On first consideration the 
pit greenhouse seems to be an inexpen- 
sve and entirely satisfactory method 
of growing plants in the winter 
months. 

The pit greenhouse, withqut artifi- 
cial heat, has some disadvantages that 
should be pointed out. In the first 
place, it is more difficult to operate 
than a regular greenhouse. It is neces- 
sary for someone to be on the job each 
morning and night to take off and re- 
place the insulating mats. Most of 
them are also not properly ventilated 
because it is such an effort to slide the 
sash down to admit fresh air from the 
roof when necessary. Unless the sashes 
are made with especial care and with 
minimal amount of opaque struc- 
tural material for holding the glass in 
position, they do not admit sufficient 
light to provide enough heat to meet 
the needs of the plants. 

Pit greenhouses are recommended 


Conventional type 
of Pit Greenhouse. 


for the winter storage of plant mate- 
rial rather than for the winter growing 
of plants. In this way they are used 
like a big, handy cold frame. In this 
way the pit house relieves crowding 
the greenhouse and makes it possible 
for the greenhouse owner to grow 
much more per square foot of green- 
house bench area. A pit greenhouse 
finds its greatest value when it is used 


as an auxillary to a regular greenhouse. 


It is interesting to know that pit 
greenhouses date back to the time of 
the Egyptians who used them with 
good results. With the improved in- 
sulating materials that are now avail- 
able and with the advances that have 
been made in artificial lighting, pit 
greenhouses may well become more 
and more practical. 


Pit Greenhouse with a 
non-glass insulated 
Northern Exposure. 
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— Rhizoids 


“Stolon 


Fic. 25—BRrREADMOLD 


BOTANY FOR THE GARDENER (1)) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


THE PLANTS IN THE SOIL 


The Molds 


Mos are fungi which have a 


cobwebby plant body or mycelium. 
A familiar example of molds is bread- 
mold which grows so commonly on 
stale bread and other substances rich 
in sugars and starches. The mycelium 
often attains large dimensions and 
forms a complicated and _ profusely 
branched vegetative growth with spe- 
cialized spore-producing fruiting struc- 
tures. In breadmold the fruiting struc- 
tures are small dark-brown spherical 
spore cases elevated on vertical stalks. 
It is the formation of a large number 
of these fruiting structures filled with 
brown spores that causes breadmold 
to turn from a white cobwebby mass 
to a blackish mass. A small section of 
a breadmold plant with clusters of 
stalked spore cases is shown in Fig. 25. 
The stolons are the colorless filaments 
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which make up the main part of the 
vegetative mycelium. The rhizoids are 
specialized branches which grow down 
into the material on which the fungus 
lives and digests and absorbs the 
foods. Thousands of spores are pto- 
duced in each spore case (sporangium) 
and each spore is capable of growing 
into a new plant. The air you breathe 
contains thousands of bacteria and 
spores of many kinds of molds and 
other fungi. 

The molds resemble certain algae 
so closely in structure that it is be 
lieved they represent algae which lost 
their chlorophyll and as a consequent 
lost their ability to live as independent 
plants. It is because they have been 
able to utilize plant and animal res- 
dues as foods that many molds have 
been able to survive. Such molds arte 
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called saprophytic molds and play a 
most important part in decomposing 
organic matter and returning essential 
dements to the soil for use again in 
the growth of the higher plants. Molds, 
ike most other plants in the soil, are 
organisms of decay and help turn the 
Wheel of Life through that phase 
which begins with plant and animal 
residues and ends with humus and 
plant nutrients in the soil. 

In breaking down organic materials, 
molds get the energy and building 
materials they need for their life activ- 
ities. Some molds which live on dead 
organic matter may, under certain 
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Fic. 26—Potato BLIGHT FUNGUS 


Cross section of a potato leaf showing the 
fungus growing among the cells of the leaf 
with a spore-bearing branch which grew out 
though the lower epidermis of the leaf. 


Ep. epidermis of the leaf, Pl. palasade cells 
of the potato leaf, Sc, spongy chlorophyil- 
wearing cells, My. mycelium of the fungus, 
(ph. spore-bearing branch of the fungus, 


Con. spores which spread the blight from one 
plant to another. 


wnditions, attack living plants or ani- 
mals and thus become parasites. A 
mold which can do this is called a 
lcultative parasite. The breadmold 
lungus lives most commonly on many 
inds or organic substances which are 
ich in such carbohydrates as sugars 
and starches. Under conditions favor- 
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Fic. 27—Powpery MILDEW 


A powdery mildew fungus growing on the 
upper surface of a leaf of lilac. My. myceli- 
um of the fungus, C. a spore-bearing branch, 
Cs. spores being produced for spreading the 
mildew. P. a perithecium or fruiting struc- 
ture. 


able for its growth breadmold often 
attacks the roots of sweet potatoes in 
storage and may cause severe losses. 

Other molds have developed into 
obligate parasites, i.e. parasites which 
are no longer able to live on dead or- 
ganic matter. The organisms on which 
they live are called their host organ- 
ism. A parasite takes its food and 
building materials from those already 
available in its host. It is possible that 
an obligate parasite has lost the en- 
zymes which are necessary to break 
down organic matter after the man- 
ner of organisms of decay. Molds 


. which attack living plants and cause 


abnormal physiological conditions or 
diseases are given such names as 
blights when the leaves die and turn 
brown, as in potato and tomato blight 
Fig. 26; mildews when the fungus lives 
on the surface of the leaves of plants 
and sends its feeding branches down 
into the epidermal cells, as in powdery 
mildew of lilac and downy mildew of 
grape Fig. 27; rots when the fungus 
attacks a fruit and causes it to collapse 
usually as a result of the breaking 
down of the pectin in the cell walls, 
and wilts when the fungus clogs the 
water conducting tubes which lead 
from the roots to the leaves and thus 
interfere with the plant’s nutrition. 
Parasitic molds like other parasites 
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may be regarded as Nature’s censors 
which indicate that not all is well with 
the host plant. Disease may rightly 
be regarded as the first stage of decom- 
position. The first process in a green 
plant’s nutrition is photosynthesis 
which involves the conversion of water 
and carbon dioxide into carbohydrates 
and oxygen. This work is done within 


the chloroplastids in the cells of 
leaves and stems. When all essential 
elements are present in sufficient 


amounts, green plants convert some 
of these carbohydrates into proteins, 
a process which may be referred to as 
biosynthesis. When one or more essen- 
tial elements are deficient in the soil, 
biosynthesis may be reduced to such 
an extent that the plant i is deficient in 
proteins but top-heavy in carbohy- 
drates. Such plants are especially sus- 
ceptible to the carbohydrate-loving 
molds and accounts for the close re- 
lationship between soil deficiencies and 
increased incidence of such diseases as 
blights and rots. In plant diseases as 
in many other things, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. The 
key to the control of many plant dis- 
eases is in the soil. Enrich the soil 
until it contains 5 or more percent of 
humus which is teeming with benefi- 
cial soil organisms in good balance 
and impregnated with all the elements 


essential for growing normal healthy 
plants and you will reduce plant dis. 
eases to a minimum. 

Molds grow more slowly than the 
bacteria and consequently are not 
often found growing in_ situations 
in which they have to compete with 
bacteria under conditions favorable to 
the bacteria. Molds often flourish, 
however, under conditions that are 
unfavorable to bacteria, as in- sub. 
stances having high osmotic pressures 
as jellies and salt brines. Molds also 
tolerate a higher acidity than bacteria 
do and exhibit a special predilection 
for acid fruits. In acid soils they may 
predominate over bacteria, while in 
normal productive soils bacteria usual- 
ly predominate. Although molds occur 
in damp places, they require less mois- 
ture than either yeasts or bacteria 
Stored seeds, grains, and milling pro- 
ducts may be moist enough to mold 
yet not sufficiently moist to permit 
bacterial decomposition. Practically 
all molds are aerobic and for this rea- 
son grow on the outside but not on 
the inside of fruits and vegetables. 
Food products as butter, cheese, bread, 
jellies can be protected from molds by 
wrapping or sealing them in such man- 
ner as to exclude the atmosphere. 
Like bacteria, molds are heat-loving 
and light-hating. Molds can be killed 


Fic. 28—THe Common BLUE Mo Lp, PENICILLIUM 


A, A piece of the mycelium of a penicillium fungus. 
B. A spore-bearing branch of Penicillium which produces several chains of spores. 
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within a few minutes at the boiling 
point of water if moist. When dry, 
they are somewhat more resistant to 
heat. 

Molds play a major role in the 
spoilage of fresh and dried fruits as 
well as of other foods high in carbo- 
hydrates. They attack such foods as 
jellies, pickles, butter, cheese, dried 
and smoked meats, and even meats 
that have been preserved in strong 
brines. 

Some molds are used in the indus- 
ties. Species of Penicillium, for ex- 
ample, are used in the production of 
Camembert and Roquefort cheese. 
Mucor rouxii has been used for the 
hydrolysis of starch for the production 
a alcohol. Species of Penicillium 
occur on the surface of decaying or- 
anges, lemons, various jams and jellies, 
and silage, and must be regarded as 


important organisms of decay. Peni- 
cillium notatum and P. patulum pro- 
duce bacteriostatic substances which 
seem to be replacing the sulfa drugs 
as antiseptics (Fig. 28). Pencillin is 
being produced today on a commercial 
scale. 

Molds are exceedingly important !n 
the compost heap, as they decompose 
rapidly practically all plant residues 
high in the carbohydrates. It is well 
to keep in mind that they must have 
atmospheric oxygen to be active so 
that the compost heap must be well 
aerated if they are to take part in its 
decomposition. Molds not only take 
an important part in breaking down 
plant residues, but synthesize organic 
substances which are of the greatest 
importance to the soil and to higher 
organisms, as illustrated by the peni- 
cillin which is produced by Penicillium. 


Organic Gardening magazine for July, 1948, page 41, first column, line 34 
should read, “diseases as galls in the roots of many kinds of plants.” 


Soil and Health Foundation 


Ti. Soil and Health Foundation 
wil have its first anniversary on 
October 7, 1948. During the first year 
more than 600 contributions have been 
received from  individuals,, Natural 
History Societies, Horticultural Soci- 
eties, Garden Clubs, and _ various 
types of commercial organizations. In 
amounts these contributions varied 
fom small sums to as much as a thou- 
and dollars, as the officers of the 
Foundation want to keep the member- 
ship open to all peoples regardless of 
their material possessions. Even farms, 
large and small, have been offered for 
the use of the Foundation. What we 
need at this time is more money for 
equipping the laboratory which has 
lust been built, and for employing 
chemists and bacteriologists who can 
gather the scientific data to show why 


organically grown plants are so differ- 
ent from those grown with the artifi- 
cial chemical fertilizers. 

The Soil and Health Foundation 
laboratory has just been completed 
on the organic farm and is ready for 
equipment. The Secretary will be glad 
to receive cash contributions for equip- 
ping this laboratory. I am glad to 
make this announcement or this re- 
quest as I am quite sure that certain 
of our readers are especially interested 
in helping put the claims of organic 
farmers and gardeners on a scientific 
basis. 

The first bulletin of the Foundation 
is now in press and should be in the 
hands of all members soon. Send all 
contributions to the Secretary, Soil 
and Health Foundation, 46 South 


West Street, Allentown, Pa. 
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Cabbages Excel in Compost 


By H. F. WALBRIDGE 


I recently had another convincing 
demonstration of the truth about com- 
post gardening. My next-door neigh- 
bor gave me a dozen cabbage plants 
(which I didn’t want as I-was never 
able previously to raise any in Pennsy- 
lvania due to the “club root.”) Hav- 
ing no other spot in the garden, I 
stuck them in the edge of last year’s 
compost heap and promptly forgot 
them until several weeks later. I was 
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amazed, surprised, also delighted to 
see the pep and vigor of the young 
plants. They seemed to say, “We are 
perfectly satisfied here in this spot— 
this is it.” There were no weeds of any 
account, no bugs or worms, the taste 
was superior to that in the market. We 
were using our cabbage when our good 
neighbor’s plants were half grown al- 
though they were from the same batch 
of plants that he gave to us. Our 
neighbor uses commercial fertilizers 
mostly, but I want no more of it. 
Every cabbage head in our garden 
weighed 3 pounds within an ounce 
more or less. 

Although mute and speechless, these 
cabbage heads standing in an arching 
row around the edge of an old compost 
heap have taught me much about the 
importance of humus in soil fertility 
and the importance of living soil to the 
srowing of plants that are relatively 
free from all diseases and pests—plants 
that are rich in health-promoting sub- 
stances. 
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PERSIAN 
(CLOVER? 


Tus IS a name given by some 
people, but apparently without rea- 
son, to a species of garden vetch that 
is quite ornamental. Persian clover is 
afar fetched name for the plant de- 
scribed herewith, as it is not Persian 
in origin, nor is it a true clover, but 
isa member of the clover family and 
of the genus Vicia. Correct names are 
often hard to get, especially if only in 
Latin with no suitable English alter- 
native. I]] chosen or incorrect names 
ae either without meaning or are 
erroneous and cause confusion. Either 
is bad. 

Crown Vetch—Coronilla varia (a 
little crown) and others, are closely re- 
lated to flowering vetch and are often 
confused with it, even though it is in 
a separate genus in the botany man- 
vals. The crown vetches are of Medi- 
(ranean origin—perhaps Persian, 
hence the application Persian Clover. 
And since all vetches are listed within 
the Pulse family, the denotation is not 
too wide. Coronilla, however, like 
Vicia requires well drained soil and 
does well on sandy knolls and banks 
and in the full sun. Both species are 
lw and spreading with clear foliage 
and drooping blossoms in profusion. 

But the ornamental vetch of our 
gardens, even though little known and 
not generally grown, is worthy of our 
attention for its beauty and unique 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 


attributes. It is best used for mass ef- 


fect in beds of any desired size or 
shape. The garden varieties of vetch 
can be used as border plants and are 
quite effective with good background 
or when separately used—as displayed 
in the picture, for accent or otherwise 
in composition. 


The decorative or cut flower vetch is 
a hardy annual with a long flowering 
season—July to September or later in 
New England—and is good all the 
while. There is a variety with purple 
flowers—Vicia cracca gerardi, which 
has its flower in short racemes, often 
used in borders; another with reddish- 
purple blossoms; and a third, Victa 
Caroliniana, with loose racemes of 
white blossoms which are attractive 
for sandy slopes in the wild flower gar- 
den or elsewhere. 


These decorative vetches will thrive 
in close well-matted beds where they 
will suppress weeds and will withstand 
much drought as the leaves are small. 
Light frosts are not harmful. The 
leaves of all varieties are feather form- 
ed, abundant and _ close-growing; 
while the stems are tendril-climbers, 
nearly erect and herbaceous in texture. 
The garden varieties are rather new 
and quite satisfactory. Ornamental 
vetches are free of insect and fungus 
troubles—a point of value. 
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Gladiolus par excellence in compost. 
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GLADIOLUS GROWERS 
PREFER ORGANIC METHODS 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER ' 


= is good reason for be- 
leving that the gladiolus was known 
to the ancient people of the Holy 
land and flourished in the yellow 
gain fields that bordered the Sea of 
Galilee. Because they preferred the 
cultivated grain fields, the gladiolus 
was and still is known in the Near 
Fast as corn lily. The gladiolus is 
now practically world wide in its dis- 
tibution and has become one of the 
most cherished of garden flowers. 
Gladiolus Societies have been organ- 
wed in various parts of the United 
States for better understanding the 
varieties and cultural methods of the 
gladiolus, 

The most troublesome pest of the 
gladiolus is the gladiolus thrip, an in- 
sect which has many a gladiolus grow- 
cron the run. In gladiolus as in other 
plants, insect pests may be regarded 
as Nature’s censors telling us that all 
isnot well with our cultural practices. 
In all probability the gladiolus thrips 
did little or no damage to those gaily 
wlored native gladiolus which graced 
and beautified the shores of the Sea 
of Galilee because those plants grew 
in natural soils which had never been 
treated with artificial chemical fertili- 
zers. 

Early this spring a large grower of 
gladiolus sent me 25 or more varieties 
of gladiolus to be grown with and 
without compost. For each variety, 
our pots were prepared. Of these 
four pots, two were given an NPK fer- 
tilzer and two were given compost 


with the results shown in Fig. 1. The 
pots in the two front rows show gladi- 
olus growing in soil that was fertilized 
with the NPK fertilizer while the two 
back rows show th: plants growing in 
soil which was enriched with compost. 
Practically all varieties responded in 
the same manner. In no case have 
thrips been observed on the plants 
which are growing in the composted 
soil. 

Some weeks ago I received the 
photograph shown in Fig. 2 from R. 
H. Ellis of Orlando, Florida with the 
following explanation: “This photo- 
graph shows a planting of gladiolus 
cormlets. The thin rows in the center 
of the photograph were planted in ex- 
actly the same way as the thick rows 
on the right, except that the thin 
rows were fertilized with chemical fer- 
tilizer while the thick rows were fef- 
tilized with an organic fertilizer. The 
organically fertilized rows will harvest 
15 times as many corms as the chemi- 


‘cally fertilized rows and the corms 


will be much more healthy. This may 
be regarded as definite proof that gla- 
diolus prefers to grow in organically 
fertilized rather than in chemically 
fertilized soils.” 

Just a few days ago (August 13, 
1948) I received the following letter 
from Mildred D. McElhaney, Hyde- 
town, Pa.: “I just had to write and 
tell you of an experience I am having 
this summer. Early this spring I 
bought some cheap gladiolus corms. 
I paid 25 cents for 6 corms of each 
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Fic. 1 


Gladiolus in two front rows grown with artificial chemical fertilizers; while 
two back rows were fertilized with compost. Each row 


color, red, yellow, and white. I also 
got 5 corms of a pink ruffled gladiolus 
for 35 cents. I planted the corms in a 
rich spot with a handful of compost 
made of peat moss and chicken ma- 
nire. My glads are now blooming and 
you never saw such beauty. My 
brother says the white glad looks like 
an Easter Lily, each flower being 4 
inches in diameter and there are so 
many on each stem they are bending 
way over and some even break off. 
One that broke off had 16 flowers on 
it, so you can realize how beautiful 
they are. Other gardeners here in 
Hydetown bought the same glads but 
now their plants are only beginning to 
bloom and their flowers are small.” 
The gladiolus has become such an 
important garden flower that its suc- 
cessful culture is of the greatest eco- 
nomic as well as aesthetic importance. 
The observations which are here re- 
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front to back are the same variety. 


ported are only a few of the many 
that have been made and in every 
case the gladiolus reaches its zenith 
in beauty and health when grown with 
compost. 

Another reader of Organic Garden- 
ing recently sent to me the following 
report: ; 

“Little has been said about organic 


. gardening for ‘glads.’ Since I have 


made them a specialty among flowers, 
I have tried compost and found it 
ideal for their culture. About the 
middle of May I set out one hundred 
and fifty corms in a plot which had 
been planted to winter rye and disked 
into the ground for two years in suc- 
cession. In addition to this I worked 
into the soil decayed straw, leaves, 
fruit parings, and other organic mate- 
rials. Each individual corm was given 
a liberal amount of these organic sub- 
stances. I have adopted the slogan, 
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Don’t waste your waste,’ and I use 
itin all my gardening. 

“The blooms were immense and nu- 
merous, producing a wealth of beauty 
continuously from late July until Oc- 
tober, when a heavy frost nipped a 
farewell crop of budded spikes. Sev- 
eal spikes attained a height of five 
fet or more. Many flowers measured 
ix inches across. Even the tiny corm- 
ts which had the size of a pea when 
[set them out bore fair sized blooms 
in late September. Ordinarily they put 
out a grass-like blade (leaf) on plants 
gown in chemically fertilized soil and 
do not bloom until the second year. 

“I have raised “glads” for three suc- 
cessive Summers previous to this sum- 
mer and could get but one bouquet all 
svason. Now these same corms grow- 
ing in compost produce flowers be- 
yond anything I have ever seen. I gave 
away eighteen large bouquets to 
fiends and neighbors besides having 
all the cut flowers I can use myself. No 
sprays were used all summer as there 
was no trace of thrips. Nor did T even 
sak the corms in poisons previous to 
planting. 

“Glads are a pleasure from the first 
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Fic. 2 
Rows of gladiolus on left and center grown with commercial fertilizer, while 
three rows on the right were fertilized with compost. 


blade that pushes its point of green 
above the soil until the formation of 
the buds that push back their outer 
mantles to reveal the’ beautiful colors 
of their flowers. This year I am experi- 
menting with another of my garden 
favorites, the Canterberry-bell. I am 
anxious to learn if it will respond as 
well to organic fertilizers as my gladi- 
oluses.” 

The growing of gladiolus relatively 
free from diseases and insect pests is 
possible only when the soil has in it 
a sufficient amount of colloidal humus. 
This can most easily be supplied by 
using nothing but completely ferment- 
ed compost to fertilize the soil. Among 
many other functions, humus serves 


‘as a reservoir for storing all essential 


elements in the soil and for rationing 
them out to growing plants in such 
amounts as will enable the plants to 
grow in such complete nutritional bal- 
ance that they are highly resistant to 
diseases and insect pests. Under no 
circumstances should artificial chemi- 
cal fertilizers be used. The growing of 
gladiolus in our gardens is so simple 
and so easy when we follow Nature’s 
cultural methods of long ago. 
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ORCHIDS 
HOBBY 


By MARGARET HAZLEDINE WALMSLEY 


My formula for a rich life full of 


interest, happiness—yes, and adven- 
ture—is to pursue a hobby. If one 
has collector’s blood in his veins he 
generally starts young and keeps at it, 
in varied forms, all through life. No 
one moans in self pity nor smothers in 
boredom if he is a collector. One who 
ardently pursues his hobby is so full 
of enthusiasm and interest he proves 
a stimulus to all coming in touch with 
him. Life is never long enough. What’s 
YOUR hobby? Mine is (at least one 
of them) ORCHIDS. 

I'd like to take you into my glass 
house and ‘lathhouse’! Come visit my 
treasures with me. You may know a 
great deal about the many great com- 
mercial orchid establishments, the 
Orchid Ranges, as they are called. 
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But have you any idea how simple is 
the growing of orchids, how readily 
they are within the range of just ordi- 
nary folks who have not a great deal 
of money for elaborate and expensive 
equipment? I beleive the prime req- 
uisites are steadfastness of purpose, 
patience, and that instinct -which 1s 
called ‘love of plants’ or having a green 
thumb, viz. plant understanding or a 
good horticultural background. _ 
Orchids are a long time proposition. 
‘They stand a lot of abuse. But to 
reap the reward one desires their needs 
must be fairly well supplied, after all, 
they are just plants. They want light, 
air, water and food. Just the same 
needs have orchids as any other plant 
—there is no mystery about that. All 
flowering in the plant world comes 
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fom sunlight, given in the amount 
the plant requires. We must use our 
imagination and try to give what 
our plants want, when they want it, 
just as we try to anticipate the desires 
of our friends—just thoughtfulness. 


] find orchids much easier than be- 
gonias, to maintain a collection in fine 
condition, year after year. If you are 
a good begonia grower you certainly 
can grow orchids. 


Florida has nights during the sum- 
mer season (as have many other 
States) too warm for all cool loving 
plants. There are a number of loved 
fowers, whose finest growing demands 
65 degrees or less, night temperature 
and that is cool. The glorious Tuber- 
ous Begonias, Calceolarias, Cyclamen, 
the lovely multitude of hairy fibrous 
Begonias as well as many others fall in 
this class) Among the orchids are 
the Odontoglossom, Cymbidium and 
Cypripedium, Miltonia. In each of 
these genera are a few warm growing 
species, which are the exception. Many 
of these can be grown, for a period, 
under conditions not entirely to their 
liking, but to maintain a fine collection 
through the years and be assured of 
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Interior view of an orchid house. 


fair success it is much better not to 
tempt failure, at least until one has 
well mastered those plants growing 
readily in the conditions one can offer. 

The next important thing is to begin 
as one does in school, in the kinder- 
garten—not high school. Time and 
time again we have seen people fancy 
the lovely Cattleya flowers, the ex- 
otics, the high school class. They 
plunge in and usually their orchid 
growing ends in failure from attempt- 
ing the large task before learning the 
small one, before learning the rudi- 
ments of growing. 

Orchid growing wherever under- 
taken, is one long, delightful adven- 
ture. The unexpected is always occur- 
ring. A bud may suddenly appear on 
a plant stubbornly refusing to bloom 
(like the ones I discovered yesterday 
on my Brassia) and elation springs in 
one’s heart—or a prized budstalk 
may be nibbled off in the night. So 
many things can happen—and do— 
that it is a constant challenge to try 
to meet problems before they arise 
by using one’s imagination. So many 
things can happen which delight and 
elate in growing the unusual and de- 
lightful botanicals (as the smaller or 
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A display of orchids. 


spray orchids are called) that they 
far more than compensate for the 
disasters. 

Here in St. Petersburg, on the west 
central coast of Florida, there is no 
use in trying to grow the hybrid Catt- 
leyas (those great exotic flowers, that 
to the average person mean orchids) 
unless one has some glass or few 
enough plants to carry in and out 
of the house in inclement weather. 
Temperature should not fall below 50 
degrees at night for them, 45 or even 
40 is not fatal, under proper condi- 
tions. They must not be wet during 
such cold spells. In fact the need for 
glass for the Cattleyas all over our 
State has been responsible, in the 
past decade, for the springing up of 
hundreds of glass houses of all sizes 
and description. 

For genuine delight in orchid grow- 
ing I want to introduce to you some 
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* species in South America is our proud 


.drobes. Most of this genus grow long 


of our truly delightful spray 


orchids, the ones I like to cali = 
the tough orchids, because Memes 
they will flourish outside jp 
lath or moss house, with only The 
occasional protection during  jrobiu 
storm or sudden freezes, habit 
What is a moss house? It ff Vow, 
is a frame of heavy posts ot epiphy 
pipe, with poultry netting our 
covering sides and top. Wisps § contro 
of Spanish Moss ( Tillandsia im 
usneoides) are hung on the Bf mate: 
wire, where the moss contin. 
ues to grow, holding some & aot en 
moisture, breaking the wind orchid 
force, softening too strong a Bh the tw 
sunlight, thus equalizing the 
atmosphere. Inside there may ins 
be benches, as the owner de- 
sires. Plants will be set on use ba 
the benches, ferns and shade § shin 
loving plants on the floor and § j, po 
orchids will be hung from the § piner 
top, the side panels or set on iq fac 
the benches, according to the & peed 1 
needs for amount of sun. wateri 
The lathhouse is made from § jis o 
lath placed on the framework, howe 
spaced, usually, the width of BF teat. , 
a lath apart, running north Bi, th 


and south, so the right amount 
of sunlight falls on the plants. I prefer 
the moss house as the moss can be 0 
readily adjusted, removed, thickened 
or thinned according to seasonal re- 
quirements; lath rot in a few years 
and must be repaired or rebuilt, also 
there is no drip from overhead, which 
is at times damaging. ; 

Now let us look at some of the 
genera of spray orchids and see how 
successful they are in the conditions 
we can give them. 

The Dendrobium genus is a very 
large one, all coming from the other 
side of the world, none known from our 
hemisphere (the wealth of Cattleya 


contribution). From India, China, 
Burma, Australia, many Pacific Is 
lands come the great variety of Den- 


or short canes. The flowers come from 
these canes, many opposite the short 
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ather thick leaves, or from or near 
the ends in clusters, pairs, or in ra- 
vemes, each species having its own 
type of growth. 

‘The very meaning of the word Den- 
dobium—tree and life—denotes its 
habit of growth, viz. growing on trees. 
Now, naturally, the best place for all 
siphytic orchids is on a live tree, but 
in our country it is not possible to 
cntrol temperature and moisture on 
trees, even 1f we do live in mild cli- 
mate; we do, most of us, live in houses 
om one lot or two and there just are 
jot enough trees. We therfore pot our 
orchids in osmunda fibre, the root of 
the two Osmunda ferns, cinnamon and 
yal, or use coconut husks and some 
smundine and sphagnum, letting the 
wconut make a natural pot. Or we 
we baskets or rafts made of wood, log 
cabin fashion. Dendorbiums want to 
be potted in surprisingly small con- 
ainers. They, like most other orchids, 
in fact, like most plants, let us say, 
need to be allowed to dry well before 
watering. During the warm weather 
this occurs in a few hours, then a good 
showering is indicated. It is this cycle, 
heat, circulating air, moisture, dryness, 
the growing time, that make’ the 
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fine new growth which matures ready 
to become dormant in the fall, await- 
ing the Spring, in many varieties, to 
set the canes full of buds before the 
new growth appears. Then as the 
buds swell, the new white roots appear, 
the fat white threads which give us 
our cue to gradually start watering. 

The best known of the Dendrobes 
is the species called Nobile, there being” 
dozens of fine named strains. Along 
with D. nobile, in the blooming period 
from Valentine’s Day to Easter, come 
several lovely Dendrobes. The weep- 
ing Dendrobe, pierardi, its canes, often 
3 feet long, dripping with the delicate, 
faint rosy-lilac throat, petals and 
sepals yellow to apricot, flowers an 
inch and a half across, is a pastel 
orchid. Its flowers last only a week or 
a little more, while D. nobile will be in 
prime condition, often a month. D. 
fimbriatum and its variety oculatum 
may bloom from January to April, 
dripping racemes from the ends of the 
long canes, rich orange yellow, deeply 
fringed lip and a deep winered eye in 
the depth of the throat—a fine plant 
in bloom is breath taking. 

These orchids not only will stand 


cool temperatures, they must have it 
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Interior of a lath house. 
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cool and dry all during their winter 
dormant period, to prepare bloom. 
Even with light frost outside the moss 
or lath house with cold wind protec- 
tion set up these orchids are perfectly 
happy. D. wardianum, too, 1s a cool 
grower, one of the loveliest, so they 
say, though mine has not yet favored 
me. D. densiflorum, also in this class, 
studs so thickly its orange and yellow 
jewels on the pendant cluster that 
one cannot put one’s finger between 
flowers. This dendrobe has long, 
angular, leafless canes as thick as one’s 
thumb, suddenly, in Spring, one dis- 
covers a funny green ‘nut’ where the 
day before there was only a knobby 
cane, a search discloses others and 
soon they elongate into pendant green 
clubs, then in full bloom in ten days 
or so. 

In the yellow and orange flowered 
group is the adorable little D. aggre- 
gatum that always evokes delighted 
comment. From the funny short 3” 
pseudobulbs, topped with short thick 
leaf, midway a tiny red dot shows, a 
tiny tip suddenly elongates into a 
flower stem, presently the weight 


arches under the lovely freight and 


four or five such flowering stems on a 
plant make a beautiful sight. The 
native form of this, which we imported 
from India and have growing on a 
cypress knee with bark still on, flowers 
singly or doubly on short two inch 
stems, same flower, though creating 
quite a different effect. These charm- 
ing small Dendrobes do not want the 
cool treatment needed by the D. nobile 
group.. 

I cannot tarry too long over these 
lovely orchids as I want you to meet 
a few others. A great and delightful 
genus is the Oncidium with a wealth 
of peculiarly appealing flowers. Many 
are borne on long stems, often branch- 
ing freely, with dozens, or scores of 
flowers dancing on these airy supports. 
Mostly, Oncidiums flower in yellows 
and browns, though there are excep- 
tions. The flowers vary in size from 
three or more inches across down to 
one quarter of an inch. From the 
shape of the flowers comes their com- 
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mon name of “Dancing Girl”, as they 
look for all the world as though they 
were little Ballerinas poised with skirts 
held ready to curtsy. They supply 
charming corsage material. Our Amer- 
ican hemisphere is the proud home of 
the large Oncidium group. I have 
plants in this genus from Cape Sable 
in Southern Florida, Panama, Puerto 
Rico, Mexico, Guatamala, Costa Rica 
and Brazil. 

O. ampliatum, and var. majus, is 
in every good collection. The odd 
pseudobulbs are fat, squat, reddish- 
brown and green, heavily wrinkled, in 
fine large plants often 3 to 4” across. 
From the bases of last years bulbs, 
one finds early in February, a flower- 
stem on its way up. They thickly dot 
the well branched stem with half inch 
jaunty yellow Dancing Girls, delicate- 
ly brown touched on the upper parts 
and are inclined to carry the flowers 
turning in one direction. The flowers 
last a month or six weeks if not too 
warm. 

O. splendidum is another orchid 
without which a collection would be 
incomplete. Entire greenhouses are 
turned over to the culture of this 
orchid in some areas for their use in 
corsages. It is a fine, soft clear yellow 
‘skirts’ with touches of brown above. 
O. cebolettum carries a charming fra- 
grance in the crepy, small brown- 
flecked yellow flowers. The pseudo- 
bulbs of this orchid are 10 to 12” thin 
green cigars or pencils, with just a 
tiny suggestion of bulb at its base. 0. 
sphacellatum is a popular oncidium 
with thin, slightly ribbed pseudobulbs, 
often 5 to 7 inches long, topped with 
thin plaited leaves. They love to grow 
out and hang over the pot or basket 
and wave their myriad white roots in 
the air, while the 3 or 4 ft. flowerstem 
carries an entire ballet in yellow and 
brown. altissimum from Puerto 
Rico is very like the preceeding one, 
though different enough to be desira- 
ble. Brazil gives us the charming 0. 
flexuosum with delicate flexible stem 
adance with the tiny yellow flowers, 
blooming over a long period. So, too, 
from there comes the much loved 0. 
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varicosum var. rogerst being superb. 
0. luridum is a loved Florida native 
with the thick, leathery long leaves, 
2 to 3 ft. which gives it the unpleasant 
name of ‘mule ears’. The flower stalk 
often reaches 6 ft. or more and is 
studded with scores of lovely little 
flowers, indescribable as to color as 
they vary so much. One finds yellow, 
brown, rose, purple and they last for 
weeks. I cannot fail to tell you about 
the adorable little O. ornithorynchum 
with its 6 to 8” pendant, violet flowers, 
exquisitely fragrant. A small plant of 
this in a four inch pot carried five 
sprays for me this year. This, I be- 
lieve, is the smallest Oncidium flower. 
The great genus of Epidendrum 
gives us so.many of the ‘tougher’ 
orchids, I can only give you a hint of 
a few of the “musthaves.” Many of 
them grow on the ground, on the trees 
or even on rocks with equal facility. 
The windows of countless flower 
lovers, the country over, treasure their 
E. Obrienanum and E. radicans and 
many of that free growing, small 
fowered group. E. atropurpureum is 
aglorious creation, carrying the dozen 
or so, two inch, heavily fragrant 


What To Do? 


I should like some information:—If a’ government “bug 

° man” should attempt to spray my place with poison to kill 

Japanese beetles, what would my best recourse be? What 

could I do to save my place and the hard work I have been 
doing to try to rebuild it from years of bad practice? 

Also what can I do about getting my ad in our Farm 

Bulletin? They seem to sabotage my advertisements because 


I disagree with the bug man. 


- Julius Meisenbach, Route 5, Hendersonville, N. C. 
(Editor’s note: The gentleman from North Carolina has 
asked some real questions which it might be well for our 
readers to consider. It might be a good plan for attorneys to 
become associated with the organic gardening movement or 
with the Soil and Health Foundation and to fight the local 


battles. 


flowers of rich deep orchid for six 
weeks to two months. E£. fragrans 
and allied radiatum are modest, deli- 
cately lovely in white with faint rose 
lines in lip, saucily upturned. Long 
lasting, they prove an utter delight 
wherever they are grown. These want 
their shady corner—not heavy, just a 
mottled shade. 

I have not told you of the lovely 
Hooded Nun, Phaius grandifolius or 
the Queen of the Night, the Brassavola 
nodosa, nor the Moth orchids, the 
Phalenopsis, one can not tell the en- 
tire story all at once. This is meant 
to be a glimpse of the utter delight in 
store for those who feared they 
could never attempt orchids, lest they 
would prove too difficult. It just re- 
solves itself into the same pattern as 
does all of our organic gardening. The 
natural way of growing everything is, 
after all, the way in which success lies. 
Give your plants the light, the air, the 
water, the protection and the natural 
food—the ORGANIC food and use 
your imagination for the comforts of 
vour friends, I assure you that your 
friends will be well pleased with your 
hospitality. 


WHITE FLOWERED PLANTS 
FOR SHADY PLACES 

Plants with white flowers succeed 
best in the shaded parts of the garden. 
The white bleeding heart, Dicentra 
formosa, is a delightful plant for the 
shaded garden where its translucent, 
pale green leaves look as cool as a 
woodland dell. The delicately fragrant 
flowers are borne on stems more than 
a foot long making them especially 
suitable for cutting. 

The white-flowered Astilbe, deutch- 
land, adds a full measure of charm to 
the garden with its plumose flowers 
and is especially suitable for planting 
along the edge of a pool where its 
creamy-white flower plumes can be 
seen in reflection. 

Another equally desirable and showy 
white-flowered plant is Cimicifuga, 
snakeroot, which prefers moist, shaded 
places. The leaves of the different 
varieties of snakeroot are so beauti- 
fully green and divided into leaflets 
that the plants are beautiful even 
when they are not in bloom: These 
plants usually bloom from midsummer 
to late autumn when they attain full 
perfection. 


TRANSPLANT PEONIES 
IN THE FALL. 


Peonies should be transplanted in 
the Fall from mid-September to mid- 


October, and should be set only 2 or. 


3 inches below the surface of the 
ground. The feeding roots of peonies 
are formed in early Spring and are de- 
stroyed by Spring-planting. If planted 
too shallow the roots are likely to be 
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lifted out of the ground by frosts, and 


if too deep they will produce 


leaves 


but no flowers. Also peonies are sut- 
loving plants and will not bloom jf 
grown in the shade. It is well to te 
member also that many peonies will 
not bloom until from two to four years 
after they have been transplanted, 
Protect your peony plants by covering 
them with a winter mulch, especially 
in regions where Mother Nature does 


not maintain a_ blanket of 
throughout the winter. 


snow 


STORING DAHLIA ROOTS 


Immediately after the first killing 


frost, lift the fascicled roots carefully 
so as to avoid cutting or bruising them. 


Cut off the tops 8 to 12 inches above 
the crown, and allow the fleshy roots 
to dry in air for a few hours before 
storing in a cellar where they will 
neither freeze nor dry out. It is best 
to store them upside down so that 
moisture does not collect at the base 
of the crown. Or better yet, store the 
roots in peat moss with a moisture 
content of 50 percent by weight. The 
optimum storage temperature is about 


40 degrees F. 


~+~ 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR 


TREE ROSES 


The simplest and most satisfactory 
method of protecting tree roses during 
the winter months is to bury 
tops beneath the ground. First remove 


their 


some of the soil on the side of the 


tree to be bent down. Wrap the long 


stem of the rose with straw. 


Then 
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pend the rose over carefully, and dig 
, hole in the ground large enough to 
rceive the top of the rose tree. Re- 
nove all leaves from the rose tree, 
bend the tree over until the top is in 
the hole prepared for it and hold it in 
place by using a stick with a-hook on 
i Finally cover the top with soil and 
wer the soil place a mulch of leaves 
or other plant material. A few stones 
or other heavy objects will prevent 
the leaves from being blown away by 
winter winds. 
~+~ 


ANNUALS FOR THE TULIP BED 


Almost any annual which seeds it- 
if is a hardy annual and can be 
own in the Fall in the tulip bed, and 
a fine sowing of Shirley Poppies is 
epecially charming. The seeds will 
grminate in the Fall or early Spring 
and will grow fast enough to hide the 
whip leaves when they mature and 
wn brown in late spring or early 
wmmer. Other hardy annuals for the 
tulip bed are sweet alyssum, calendula, 
alliposis, eschscholtzia, four-o’clock, 
aillardia, kochia, nigella, petunia, 
irkspur, China pinks, portulaca, snap- 
dragon, and zinnia. 


~+~ 


PLANT TULIPS DEEP 


Tulips should be planted perma- 
wently, not with the idea of taking 
them up after two or three years. Ac- 
wrdingly, the soil should be heavily 
ietilized with compost which should 
te worked into the soil somewhat. 
nly top quality bulbs should be 
lanted, and remember that tulips 
wll do well only in full sunlight. The 
wulb that you plant will be completely 
ahausted in the growth of the plant 
ind the production of ‘the flower, and 
ibout all that is required for the plant 
‘suitable moisture and temperature. 
The bulb you buy and plant dis- 
‘ppears completely after flowering, 
that we must make conditions 
‘avorable for the growth of a new bulb 
thich will spend the winter in the soil 
ind produce a plant and flower the 
illowing year as did the bulb you 
sought and planted originally. It is 


for the growing of new bulbs year after 
year that the soil should be rich in 
compost. It is advantageous also to 
plant the bulbs deep, not less than 8 
inches. By so planting bulbs, the 
plant will appear somewhat later in 
the spring and escape late freezes 
and will be less subject to the Botrytis 
fungus. Deep planting also reduces 
the chances of injury to the bulbs in 
planting and preparing the soil above 
them. 
~+~ 
CONTROL TIME OF FLOWERING 
OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Chrysanthemums are _ short-day 
plants. This means that these plants 
will bloom only when the days are 
sufficiently short and the nights corre- 
spondingly long, as is the case in late 
autumn. Chrysanthemums can_ be 
brought into bloom at any time of the 
year if the days are artificially shorten- 
ed, as by using black cloth each day 
after the plants have been exposed to 
the right number of daylight hours. 
It has been found, for example, that 
if a dark cloth is put over the plants 
at 6 p. m. and removed at 7 a. m. the 
next morning, the latest blooming 
chrysanthemums can be brought into 
bloom in September or earlier. The 
time required to bring the plants into 
bloom varies from 8 weeks in summer 
to about 3 weeks in autumn. 


~+~ 
FALL SOWING OF SWEET PEAS 


Seeds of all sweet peas may be 
sown in the fall, but sufficiently late 
so that they will germinate but not 
make much growth before winter. 
Open trenches 6 inches deep and fill 
them with carefully fermented com- 
post. Drop the seeds in the compost 
and cover with one inch of soil and 3 
inches of a plant mulch that is free 
from weed seeds. As soon as the warm 
weather arrives in Spring, gradually 
remove the plant mulch to the spaces 
between the rows. This time and 
method of planting will insure you 
healthy heavy-blooming plants that 
will flower about two weeks earlier 
than Spring-sown seeds. 
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nis bulbs are not so expensive as 
they once were, but even at that, a few 
dozen add up to more than many of 
us feel able to afford. And lilies are 
so beautiful—who doesn’t long to 
have hundreds of them,—early and 
late, red, white, yellow, spotted and 
freckled? It is entirely possible to 
have a garden full of lilies at a mod- 
erate cost, as I have found by experi- 
ence. Lilies are not hard to grow from 
seed, and they take only a year or 
two longer to come into bloom than 
they do from purchased bulbs. What 
is more, you run no risk of introducing 
diseased lilies into your garden when 
you raise your own. 

I find it pays to get a good large 
package of seed from a lily specialist 
who sends fresh seed, as soon as it is 
ripe. A large package may cost a 
dollar, and some hundreds of lily 
bulbs may be expected from it. The 
seed usually arrives in October or 
November, and I sow it at once in 
flats or large shallow pots, spacing 
the seeds carefully on top of the soil, 
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LILIES 


ARE EASY 
TO GROW 


By JULIE BEDIER 


which is half sifted leaf mould and 
half sand. I do not: use compost for 
seedlings, as I believe it is too rich. 
After I have placed my seeds I sift 
about a half inch of pure sand over 
them. I think a common mistake lies 
in failure to cover the seeds deep 
enough. In each pot or flat I place a 
label. For labels I use dentists’ cocaine 
tubes, into which I insert the name 
written on a narrow slip of paper in 
lead pencil. If I use a whole packet of 
seeds in one flat then I cut the name 
from the packet and slip it into the 
little glass tube. With the rubber 
stopper in place it keeps the label dry 
and legible for years. 
The most valuable part of my lily 
raising equipment is my propagating 
pit. It is very simple. I made mine 
myself. On the south side of the house, 
I dug out a pit two feet deep, six feet 
long, and about 2% feet wide. | 
made the sides and bottom as level as 
I could, then lined the whole thing 
with %-inch wire mesh. This lining 
is most important, unless you want 
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ty harbor all the moles, rats, mice and 
other “varmits” that like a warm 
winter shelter. Next, several inches 
of sphagnum moss went into the pit. 
[happened to have this moss on hand, 
js it had been used as packing around 
shrubs and trees we bought from a 
sursery. Possibly leaf mold would do 
just as well. It is useful simply as a 
moist bedding for the pots and flats, 
which I tuck into the pit for the win- 
ter, nestling them snugly down. Over 
the top of the pit I place another sec- 
tion of the wire mesh, making sure 
there are no cracks or crevices. Then 
alayer of excelsior several inches thick 
is placed over the wire mesh “lid” of 
my pit. This keeps the contents of the 
pit at an even temperature and pre- 
vents drying out. A good watering is 
then given to the whole pit, through 
the excelsior cover, which breaks the 
force of the spray and keeps the seeds 
fom washing. As autumn rains fall 
|can be sure the contents of the pit 
are cool and moist, and since the pit 
isin a well drained situation I know 
there is no standing water in it. Be- 
lore the winter snows begin I fill a 


few burlap bags with dry Jeaves and 
cover over the top of my pit complete- 
ly, placing rocks on the bags to keep 
the gales from dislodging them. So 
my babies are tucked into bed. I can 
leave them until spring. 

As soon as March thaws make it 
possible I remove the coverings and 
look into my pit. Many of the lilies 
will have sprouted already. I can take 
them out and put them into a cold 
frame, to hasten them a little, or leave 
them in the pit with only a light cover 
of excelsior over them until the 
weather gets warmer. The lilies are 
very hardy, and their little green 
cotyledons are soon growing nicely. 
As spring advances, I put them out 
in the sunshine, but as the summer 
sun gains strength I put the flats in 
a glancing shade under light shrubs 
or a lath cover. Toward the end of 
the summer the little bulbs are the 
size of a pea or larger. Then I plant 
them carefully in a prepared lily bed. 
The bed is small, and I admit that I 
crowd them into it, but as I remove 
them before they get very large they 
seem to thrive in it. I made the bed 


REGALE LILizs AND HYBRIDS 
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by removing earth to a depth of about 
a foot. Into this excavation I dumped 
quantities of compost, leaf mould, sand 
and fine gravel. The compost was 
made without lime, as many lilies re- 
sent it. I built up this bed higher 
than the surrounding level and _ bor- 
dered it with rocks. Here the small 
lilies spend their next year. I cover 
the bed with leaves the first winter. 
Some bloom the next year. I usually 
take them out the following autumn 
and place them in permanent places 
in flower borders or cut flower garden. 
They are good sized bulbs, grow and 
bloom nicely. There are always some 
coming on—regals, centifoliums, sul- 
phur-gales, regale hybrids of many 
kinds, Formosanums, Maxwill lilies, 
Willmottiae, Tenuifoliums and others. 
They .all thrive on compost, made 
without lime, and I think plain leaf 
mould added is a help, too. It is easy 
to have lilies by the hundred with just 
a little work and care. 
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REGALE AND RecALe Hysrips 


I might add that my propagating pi 
is used for many other plants besid 
lilies, but that is another story, 


Editor’s Note:—Lilies are by nature 
woodland plants, and for this reason 
they grow best when they are associ. 
ated with other plants. They provid 
very little shade for the ground in 
which they grow. Even “sun-loving 
lilies” which prefer to have their upper 
stems freely exposed so that they may 
flaunt their blossoms in the sun really 
require a certain amount of protection 
from the direct rays of the sun in the 
early stages of their growth. Lilies 
neighboring plants protect them in 
two ways: in spring they protect the 
young stem after it emerges from 
Mother Earth, and in autumn the 
residues of these plants form a pro- 
tective mulch which eventually is 
converted into humus filled with nu- 
trient elements for the lily plants. 
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Garden Calendar—October 


October, for plants, is a season of fulfillment and of preparation for the 
winter. Fruits and seeds are ripening, twigs are hardening, and buds are harden- 
ing and being covered with hairs and waxes to insulate them against the condi- 
tions of winter which are unfavorable to growth in many parts of the United 
States. Mother Nature has long since taught plants to store food to keep the 
sow fires burning during the winter and to make possible the rapid growth in 
Spring that provides the earth’s surface with a new green carpet. A seed con- 
tains a baby (embryo) plant with enough food to enable it to grow large enough 
to shift for itself. Buds represent entire branches with leaves and flowers al- 
ready formed so that all that is necessary in Spring is the absorption of enough 
water to unfold the leaves and flowers. . 

Help Nature with her winter care of your plants by cleaning away all dead 
plant material to the compost heap, and then cover your perennial and biennial 
plants with a suitable mulch, especially in parts of the country where Nature’s 
mulch (snow) does not blanket the earth during the entire winter. Garden 
equipment should be cleaned, oiled, and stored in a dry place. Be careful also 
to gather and store plant stakes so that they may be used next year. 

Complete the gathering of seeds from your late-flowering annuals and 
perennials. Store them in properly labeled envelopes. Seeds from plants. grown 
in soils rich in organic matter are better than any you can buy in spite of the 
beautiful pictures in the catalogs. 


THE NORTH 


Preparation of the Soil for Winter:—Remove all plant residues to the com- 
post heap, level off the soil, and feed the soil organisms by working into the 
surface layers of the soil plant and animal residues which will be converted into 
compost by Spring. It is desirable also to cover the surface of the soil with a 
weedseed-free mulch. This will enable you to prepare the soil earlier in the 
Spring. Or sow winter rye which will provide additional organic matter to be 
worked into the soil in the spring. 


Fall Planting:—Shrubs, trees, and hardy perennials may still be planted in 
. but the northernmost States. Bulbs of tulips and lilies should be planted 
this month. 


Preparation of Plants for Winter:—Rhododendrons and azaleas should be 
mulched with leaves. In the northern states Hybrid Tea Roses should be hilled 
up with soil 12 to 15 inches deep before the ground freezes. After the ground 
has frozen, cover the roses with hay, evergreen boughs, or other plant materials 
that will not pack too closely. Climbing roses should be laid on the ground and 
covered with from 3 to 6 inches of soil and a little mulch over the soil. Pot and 
move inside any plants that you want for your winter garden. Give the ever- 
greens a good soaking with water. Store your root crops for the winter table 
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and the roots and bulbs of flowering plants in a cool, dry place; preferably ine nyu 
dry sand. Bulbs or roots of spring-blooming plants may still be put into thf i 
soil. 
h in 

THE WEST COAS1 a 


Fall Planting:—This is bulb-planting time west of the Rockies. Exercig ff g" 
great care in the selection of bulbs for planting. Make flat-bottomed holes » 
that the entire base of the bulbs is in contact with the soil. Bulbs which appea 
to be dry should be soaked in water a few hours before planting. Care must be 
taken that the stem end of the bulb is oriented upward. I mention this becaus 
I know of more than one person who planted their bulbs upside down with w. 
satisfactory results. If gophers are a pest in your region, the roots of oriental 
poppies as well as the roots and bulbs of other plants should be protected by 
the use of wire screen baskets. Anemone and Ranunculus roots should be soaked 
in water until they are plump before planting. 


THE SOUTH 


The Lawn:—If you have not already done so, you should plant your ever. 
green lawn without delay so that it may be well established before freezing 
weather. For best results use Italian rye grass mixed with some Dutch white 
clover. This seed mixture may be sown in a Bermuda Grass lawn which has 
become brown, but the dead Bermuda grass should be raked off first and the 
ground given a good application of finely sieved compost to be worked into the 
soil with the seed mixture. By following these directions you will have a 
beautifully green lawn during the winter and spring months. 

The Flower Garden:—This is the best month for planting spring-bloon- 
ing bulbs, corms, and roots. For best results with pansies, use northern-grown 
seedlings. If planted this month they will bloom profusely in January. Del- 
phiniums, which behave as annuals in Florida, should be planted this month. 
Poinsettias should be staked to prevent them from wind damage. Give the 
Dahlias a liberal application of compost to insure the best possible burst of 
bloom in November. ; 

The Vegetable Garden:—All cool-season vegetables may be planted this 
month. To give them a good push before cool weather, put an inch of compost 
in the bottom of the seed furrow and sow the seed along side the compost. Hot- 
beds and coldframes should be made ready for use next month, 


THE DEEP SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—One of the most satisfactory flowers for any season is 


the allamanda which has beautiful bell-shaped blooms. It is unusually prolific 
and is in bloom most of the year. Nearly all the flowers mentioned in the § , 
September calendar can be planted this month. Others that may be planted are § ; 
scabiosa, snapdragon, periwinkle, verbena, strawflower, gaillardia, blue lace 


flower, and Chinese forget-me-not. 


Vegetable Garden:—This is a good month to set out strawberries. An acid 
soil is recommended, but if it has been prepared beforehand with generous 
applications of humus, the plants will do well in neutral colloidal soil. A mulch 
of pine needles is excellent for strawberries. 

Water Hyacinth Mulch:—Last month your attention was called to the 
value of water hyacinths as a good source of vegetation for making compost. 
They also are excellent as a mulch. When partly dried they are easily applied 
to potato plants which will grow up through a fairly heavy layer. Not the 
least advantage of using them in this way is that they do not convey any 
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INSULATED COMPOSTER 


By R. A. CALDWELL 


iqiurious insects or any diseases. Long considered a nuisance, the water hyacinth 
«really a wonderful asset to the organic gardener. Ill-informed persons even 
ecommend killing the plants by adding poisons to the water. In addition to 
being a good fertilizer and a good mulch, the fresh water hyacinths make a good 
poultry food, and are especially relished by ducks and geese. They can be 
sown easily on almost any body of water. 


thick covering of leaves sloping to a 
peak at the center, lay on some burlap 
bags sewed together roughly, as a sort 
of tarpaulin, weight or tie them around 
the edges and forget the whole matter 
until Spring. 
When opened by taking the wire 
loose from a post and laying back, 
there are your leaves partly broken 
down, ready to be used in new piles. 
The center pile is composted and full 
of worms ready to go to work under 
your trees, vines and plantings; in 
addition you have thousands of them 
scattered all through the stored leaves, 
as they multiply rapidly in a pile that 
has been surrounded by a sort of “In- 
sulation. Overcoat”, keeping them 
warm enough to work all winter long. 
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LEAF 


FALL 


By PROF. JOHN C. GIFFORD 


University of Miami 


HERE is something strangely 


fascinating about falling leaves in a 
northern autumn after the marvellous 
display of color, one gorgeous splurge 
before the grand finale of the season 
when the tree goes into winter quar- 
ters. It is usually referred to as a per- 
iod of rest but is more like suspended 
animation while locked in the embrace 
of the cold of winter. 

We usually divide vegetation rough- 
ly into evergreen and deciduous, the 
latter simply meaning that the tree 
sheds all its leaves at one time and 
quits for the winter while in the case 
of evergreens there is probably some 
slight activity even in cold weather. 

The process of leaf-fall is not so sim- 
ple as it seems. The northern tree pre- 
pares itself for what is coming. A 
corky layer forms at the base of the 
petiole and at the proper time the 
leaf gently falls to the ground. In this 
process the leaf usually follows a set 
procedure of coloring but if a frost 
comes early before the tree is ready 
the leaves are killed, turn quickly 
brown and hang on the branches far 
into the winter. These dry leaves at- 
tached to the branches in such thickets 
as scrub oaks cause very hot fires when 
they burn. 

When the leaves fall normally to the 
ground they disintegrate into leaf- 
mold which feeds and protects the sur- 
face of the soil. The Cubans call this 
“flor-de-la-tierra” or earth-bloom. 

The tree probably gets rid of what 
it does not need in this process of leaf- 
fall. Both flower and leaf buds are 
covered with scales and wax for pro- 
tection. Sometimes the flower buds 
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are formed every year, sometimes 
every other year and in the case of 
trees in the tropics four or five times 
a year, sometimes continuously. and 
sometimes only once in the tree’s life- 
time at maturity when it dies. 

In northern climates where every 
living thing is attuned to an annual 
rhythm and stoppage of growth is 
sudden and complete with the fall of 
leaves a very distinct annual ring js 
formed in the wood. In fact every- 
thing that happens to the tree is re- 
corded in its wood although not 
always discernible or easily translated. 
It is nevertheless a perfect diary of the 
life of the tree mostly however a re- 
cord of what has happened to hasten 
or retard the work of the foliage. 

Some tropical deciduous trees drop 
their leaves, then produce great 
masses of bloom which is soon followed 
by fresh foliage. This probably pro- 
duces some kind of a ring in the wood 
since the character of the wood is al- 
ways reflected in the manner of the 
leaf-fall. Sometimes the young leaves 
push the old ones off. We must always 
bear in.mind that the foliage is what 
supplies the carbon for wood construc- 
tion. The roots supply the water and 
the minerals dissolved therein especial- 
ly the nitrogen necessary for protein 
formation. This nitrogen is the great 
stimulant which in the presence of 
warmth and moisture causes active 
growth of foliage. The leaves call for 
nitrogen and when this is available in 
quantity the live active parts of the 
tree get busy. These active parts are 
the foliage and the cambium layer 
under the inner bark, 
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Just how long leaves hang on tropi- 
cal trees | have never been able to 
determine and although the tree may 
be shedding most of the time some of 
the leaves may hang on for more than 
a year if the tree is a slow grower 
although in some instances I am sure 
they last only for a few weeks. 


The ring in pine trees usually con- 
sists of two parts, one soft and the 
other denser and full of pitch. The 
soft part was produced in spring and 
early summer when there was plenty 
of rain, the pitchy or very resinous 
part in the dryness of late summer 
and autumn. This seems correct since 
pine trees which form where there is 
little drought have soft wood and 
little pitch while those that grow on 
dry rocks are heavy and solid with 
pitch. This is probably a good hint as 
to what pitch and gums are for; they 
seal the tree as it grows with a band 
of resin or rubber to prevent excessive 
evaporation. 

In the tropics drought has much to 
do with leaf-fall and wood production. 
Many tropical trees may lose their 
leaves two or even more times a year 
because of drought. In the South- 
west scientists speak of “talkative tree 
rings” because they have drought 
rings in the wood about every eleven 
years corresponding to the sun’s spot 
cycle. 

In the tropics the monthly rhythm 
sems to be paramount. Vegetation 
no doubt responds to the brightness 
of the tropical moon. The moonlight 
which is of course reflected sunlight is 
probably as welcome to trees as it is to 
humans in fact the bulk of the animal 
life in the tropics is nocturnal. Some 
of the faint rings in tropical woods are 
probably moon rings. Leafgreen is 
probably very active in the tropical 
moonlight. I know of a forest in the 
West Indies in an extinct volcanic 
crater. The valley is very rich and it 
tains every night without fail. There 
sno destructive wind and plenty of 
warmth at all times. The trees had 
nothing to fight. They had nothing to 
0 but grow. The forest consisted of 


a great variety of species and the for-" 
est floor was covered with decompos- 
ing litter. It was dark and dank at 
midday. It was a typical climax for- 
est of the tropics. It was a solid mass 
of green with very few flowers and 
very few seeds. The luxuriance was 
so great there was no reproductive 
urge. Becatise of constant leaf-fall the 
soil was always at its utmost produc- 
tivity and would remain so forever un- 
less disturbed by the activities of man 
or by volcanic explosion. 


In the North proper leafmold for- 
mation is prevented by cold. Almost 
as soon as they fall the leaves are 
covered with snow. If not snow they 
are blown helterskelter by the wind or 
are raked into piles and burnt to get 
rid of them. There is nothing more 
characteristic of the North in the fall 
of the year than leaf-raking and a 
hazy atmosphere from burning leaves. 
Like the flight of the birds to the 


South it is the sign that winter is near. 


I wish I knew how to produce at 
will flower buds instead of leaf buds. 
There are rows of big mango trees in 
Rio, Brazil which have been hacked 
with machetes to force them into 
bloom. The natives drive spikes into 
the stems of coco palms for the same 
reason. Once I was living near Flor- 
ence in Italy. Early one morning I’ 
was awakened by the natives beating 
their olive trees with long sticks. I 
thought lunatics had escaped from a 
nearby asylum but they were simply 
whacking the limbs to produce scar 
tissue which formed adventitious buds 
which produced fresh young shoots on 
which bigger and better olives grew. 
Thus they stimulated the urge to re- 
produce on the theory that adversity 
is the key. to productivity. I think it 
was Macaulay who once said ‘that a 
hundred people could stand adversity 
to one who could stand prosperity. 
This applies to seed and fruit produc- 
tion and being forced no doubt short- 
ens the life-span of the individual but 
if you want lasting soil productivity 
you must have plenty of foliage which 
is the product of decayed litter rich in 
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nitrogen. In other words as strange 
as it may sound the forest is the pro- 
duct of what it produces. This is the 
only lasting source of fertility that I 
know of. The fertility of the land, the 
beauty of the landscape and the health 
of our people are the three musts of 
the future. There are awful wars, 
great epidemics and terrikle destruc- 
tion of lives and properties in various 
ways but the real tragedies are hap- 
pening daily in the fields, in our homes 
and on the streets. 

An old German botanist a friend of 
mine almost went crazy trying to 
measure the average area of an oak 
leaf. The number of leaves on a big 
oak tree, the amount of land they 
would cover and the amount of water 
evaporated from the leaves on a nor- 
mal sunshiny day. It was like ac- 
curately measuring the volume of a 
pile of crooked sticks. 

Nature in the North gives mankind 
one delectable fling in Indian Summer. 
This is marred only by the falling 
leaves, gaunt trees and pungent smoke. 
The flocks of birds were going back to 
their homeland—since many were 
Southern birds which had come north 
to nest. A lot of so-called northern 
vegetables, those that could be ma- 
tured in about ninety-days, originated 
in the far south. Even the cow came 
out of the jungle to help the northern 
man fight the winter with meat, milk, 
cheese and butter. He could keep her 


through the winter with hay which he 
could hand back to the land in the 
form of manure probably the first and 
best kind of fertilizer ever used by 
man. 


The leaf is the primordial unit that 
does the work of converting the carbon 
gas of the air and water into sugars 
and starches. Leafgreen or chloro- 
phyll does the work of capturing car- 
bon from the air in the presence of 
sunlight—just how nobody seems to 
know. It captures and holds the 
energy of the sun. Even coal is stored 
sunshine. It is. the most important 
process on earth. All animal life de- 
pends on it. It is all done by the green 
leaf which in the fall when its work is 
done flickers to the earth to rot and 
help feed the tree that produced it. 

The parts of the flower are modified 
leaves. Some spines are modified 
leaves devoted to another purpose and 
the carpels of fruits are leaves. A 
green peapod is simply a folded leaf. 

The leaves of palms are called 
fronds. They are often very big as 
with the Cohune palm _ sometimes 
fifty feet in length so that unwary 
people might easily be killed by fall- 
ing leaves. 

The falling leaf is just a part of 
another great natural cycle. I am glad 
these things go in cycles. It is easier 
of comprehension and carries with it 
the idea of lasting continuity. 


The Hybrid Problem 


A recent issue of the Country Gentleman said: 


“A capable observer thinks that high-yielding hybrid 
corn has concealed the deterioration in a lot of Corn 
Belt soil. He says it has gone down more than is real- 
ized and suggests a test as proof. This is to try one 
of the old open-pollinated varieties of corn and see 
what yield it will give now. It would be an interesting 
test if somebody wants to try it.” 


On our farm we are growing only domestic corn, espe- 
cially since we can save our own organically produced seed 
for subsequent crops. With hybrids you must purchase seed 


every year. 
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. “SAN 
in the GRO-QUICK 
first and SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKS. 
cabinets, flats. 6 sizes (Free Cat. y 
F J40A cable & thermo. for 1-sash $6.75 Li] 
unit that S80A for double sash (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 “ 


} b Also Mfrs. of Weed-Wands — Weed-Wallop — Seed-Soers. 
€ Carbon Shipped direct prepaid if not stocked by your dealer. 


0 sugars , GRO-QUICK 36! W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 
chloro. | Intropuction To GENETICS AND Cy- 

i roceneTics by Herbert Parkes Riley 

ring car- 

sence of (John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, OUTPUT CTCL 


seems to N. Y.) 1948. Do You Know How To Put 
the The author, well qualifie DYNAMIC GROW-POWER 


of biology and genetics, 


is stor ‘ 
ed modern, well-organized treatment of the }| 5 into your soile 
"He de general subject expressed in the title of this | & ad life and energy to jaded soils without chemicals— s 
ite de- book. The subject matter is presented in a Nature's way! 
. ActivO is an ultra-rich, velvety black humus forti- 
he green simple fashion beginning with cells and . fied with minerals and billions of Nature’s own § 
work is chromosomes and the mechanisms of hered- string and 
a H H Just add to soil. Conditions, activates and sweet- 
rot and ity, and leading gradually into the more sé ens it. Plants grow greener, stronger. Vegetables © 
ned it technical aspects of genetics. and fruit taste better; flowers are prettier. Helps 5 
. any soil... Use any time of year... Use NOW® 
mo di f d ... Send today for free literature and generous § 
ine supply ActivO, $2.00, postpaid. . 
. 
modifi i * 
ed Care anp CULTURE OF AFRICAN ActivO Lab., Bridgeton 14, Indiana 


Vioets by Loyd Putnam Lindsey, 
| 3td Ed. African Violets, Box 1666, 
Asheville, N. C., 1948. 50c. 


: The African Violet which is in fact a 

big as primrose and was discovered in East Africa BALANCED ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 
metimes has become one of the most popular flower- Mix with Compost or Apply Direct. 
unwary ing plants for the window garden. This 100 Ib. $3.50 F.O.B. 
by fali- little book gives full information on the THE ESPOMA COMPANY 

: soil requirements, water needs, optimum ex- Millville, New Jersey 

posure and temperatures, control of pests, : 

part of propagation from cuttings and from seeds, 
am glad and care of African Violets. 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
— Better Flowers and Vegetables 

| ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for con- 
@itit ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, etc. A 
valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden- 


easier 
with it 


Tue Universe In Toe Maxine by J. 
E. R. McDonagh, F.R.C.S., (Chater- 


ing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 


2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, treats 450 lbs. compost; 


No. 7 size, $2, 1700 
lbs. Your local dealer 


son, Ltd., 5 Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, E. C. 4, London, 1948. 7s. 6d.) or 
RUSSELL-HECKLE 
This book presents the author’s biochemical SEED CO., Memphis, 
approach to the origin of the universe and —. 


its plant and animal inhabitants. The theo- 
ries concerning the “Whole” have been for- 
mulated as a result of many years’ study of 
disease. The author’s approach to the sub- 
ject is from the biochemical point of view 
and is focused on the protein in the sap of 
plants and in the blood of animals and man 
of which he has made a special study extend- 
ing over forty years. It is intended for the | This famous organic soil builder immediately imp 
thinking man with an open mind, who is sandy, clay, or loam soils. Its benefits last for as long as 
pre d A = . sd up to 10 years. Fine and velvety in texture; rich and 
pared to reflect an accept new ideas. black as midnight. Free of weed seeds. Vitalize your 
The author traces the evolution of the pro- | lawns, gardens, seed beds with HYPER-HUMUS. 100-Ib. 
tein molecule from sub-atomic substances bag (f.0.b. shipping point) for $2.00 or 2 bags for $3.75. 


° Per ton, 20 bags, $29.75. 
through the formation of atoms, crystals, 5 


plant colloids, animal colloids, and finally CLARENCE B. FARGO 


man as the last duct of the condensation 
of “activity.” Frenchtown, N. J. 


Hyper-Humus 


TRAUt PIARM AEGISTERED 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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WOODEN 


FENCES 


HURDLE FENCE 


Mode of hand-split chestnut end 


shipped in 8 ft. sections. Easily erected, 
TIGHT SCREEN AND WOVEN PICKET ideal for marking property lines ond 
ENGUSH HURDLE © POST AND Rall 


Protecting grounds from trespassers. 
“Won t- Sag” cares 
SELF-LOCKING FIELD GATES 


AND OUTDOOR 
PORTABLE PLAY-YARDS 


Homesites and HOBBY RANCHES available in Florida com- 
munity now building. Zoned for residential, homesteading, 
small commercial enterprises. School of Creative Living plan- 
ned ; scientific gardening, small animal husbandry, various 
Handicrafts. Near beaches, golf course, city of Melbourne, 
5000 population. Address Mrs. Miriam Olds, Secretary. 
Melbourne 
Community 
Gardens 
Melbourne, Florida 


RAINBOW 


lbs only: 94 


This sensationa! offer brings you 
beautiful tulips at less than 2c 
‘ each! You get healthy, young tulip 
bulbsin a dazzling rainbow mixture of colors—ranging 
from pastels to vivid hues . . . 100 bulbs for only 31.94. 
Years of blooming life ahead! Average 2 '4” in circum- 
ference. Sent in plenty of time for Fall planting. Order now 
while supply lasts. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
EXTRA 12 GRAPE HYACINTH BULBS 
SEND NO MONEY! Order now, pay later. 
Bulbs reach you tn time for Fall planting at only $1.94 
plus C.O.D. postage. Cash orders prepaid. Prompt action 
brings 12 Grape Hyacinth Bulbs that will produce hun- 
dreds of tovely fragrant blue and white bell-shaped 
flowers, without extra cost: Send order to Dept. MS-8811 


TULIP FESTIVAL FARMS micnican 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


\ANY TRACTOR- 


SEE THE POWERFUL 
S-HP GRAVELY — the world’s 
finest, yet most moderately 
priced Garden Tractor... 
Complete line of ex 
designed power tools for 


Garden, Lawnand Field job. 


FIELD - TESTED FOR 25 YEARS 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
S BOX 1048 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


Compost 


In this clinic we have already dis- 
cussed the green materials (plant 
residues) and the manures that are 
needed for making compost accord- 
ing to the Indore Method. Now let 
us consider soil which may be regard- 
ed as the third constituent of the heap. 


In the first place, the heap should 
be built directly on the soil which has 
been cleared of all growing plants and 
all other materials. The site of the 
heap should be leveled and the soil 
loosened. Each layer of the heap in- 
cluded six inches of plant material, 
two inches of fresh manure, and one- 
eighth of an inch of soil. This is an 
exceedingly thin layer and it will not 
be possible to spread it as evenly asa 
layer of cement, for example. But 
enough soil can be added to each layer 
to be the equivalent of a layer one- 
eighth of an inch thick. 


The soil in the compost heap acts as 
a base for absorbing the volatile sub- 
stances produced in the process of fer- 
mentation and thus prevent them 
from being lost to the air. Fertile soil 
also contains billions of the soil or- 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for c0- 
ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, ete. 4 
valuable multi-use, organic product for better garde- 
jing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
aad 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, treats 450 Ibs. compo; 
No. 7 size, $2, 1700 
Ibs. Your local dealer 


or REUTER SEED 
COMPANY, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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| International authority on Biodynamics. 
THE EARTH’S FACE 
Paes | Nothing is so stimulating as a look at the earth’s surface as a whole. 
——— The total life of a region is commonly referred to'as a landscape. 
— Dr. Pfeiffer discusses the landscapes of the earth in relation to the 
= geological and biological forces which have been responsible for 
them. Beauty may be defined as harmonious expression. A beautiful landscape is 
dy dis- biologically sound. When we upset Nature’s balances and expose the earth’s face 
(pla to destructive forces we destroy beautiful landscapes and convert them into some- 
Plant thing artificial and ugly. This book deals with healthy and diseased landscapes 
at are through all phases of their deterioration or improvement—problems of the plain, 
accord- the mountains, the woodlands, and the parks and gardens. Man has been more 
Now let destructive to the earth’s face than almost any geologic agent, and he must be con- 
revard structive in shaping his environment or it may become a barren wasteland. Cloth. 
gard- 183 pp., 60 illus., frontispiece in four colors. $2.75. 
heap. 
should 
ich has BIO - DYNAMIC FARMING 
ns and AND GARDENING 
he soil The author asks his readers to look back to the agri- 
eap in- cultural practices of yesteryear when the farmers and 
: gardeners followed the course’of nature in tilling the 
aterial, soil, in planting, and in harvesting in an almost in- 
id one- stinctive manner. Gradually emphasis was shifted from nature’s ways to the ways 
$ iS an of man, from an economy based upon the soil to one based upon the dollar. In 
vill not simply written but masterful style, the author surveys the world situation in agri- 
| culture, the farm in its wider connections, soil as a living thing, and proper feeding 
y aSa of the soil to maintain its fertility and productiveness. Comments are made on 
. forestry, gardening, the dynamic activities of plant life, the relation of fertile soil 
h layer to health, and practical results of the bio-dynamic method of farming, a method 
r one- based upon the return of all plant and animal residues to the soil whence it comes. 
Cloth. 240 pages, 18 illus. $2.50. 
acts as 
ke GROW A GARDEN 
or fer- 
them In this small book, Dr. Pfeiffer gives undivided 
ta sail attention to problems of the garden and is quite 
ile sol chatty with the gardener. In the first line he 
oil or- puts his finger on the essence of the good life, 
namely self-sufficiency. This involves careful 
planning and a full understanding of nature’s 
cepacia ways. First consideration is given to the home garden and the planting of gardens 
MPOST and homesteads. The author discusses size and yield, digging and cultivation, 
oy a watering and irrigation, the preparation of composts and fertilization, sprays and 
eds, ete, A spraying, and hotbeds and coldframes. For tops in gardening one must understand 
a the value of crop rotation, the significance of mixed culture. He concludes with 
Ds. comport; practical cultural directions for various vegetables in the home garden and the im- 
» 2 portance of herbs in the home and on the farm. Paper. 118 pp., illus. $1.40. 
EED 
all Send Order to 
Organic Gardening Dept. O. G. Emmaus, Pa. 
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Steel’s Mastodon 
Healthy Plants. 


Jumbos. Strong, 
Gigantic flowers up 
to 4°" & better. Plant generously of 
this super early blooming strain. Wide range of the rich- 
est vivid colors, 34 yrs. of Pansy specializing. Plants guar- 
anteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 


HILL TOP GARDENS, 


Box L, 
Purcellville, Va. 


NOW READY. Y. Carroll Gardens & 


NEW CATALOG. Features world’s § 
A finest BULBS for fall planting. Also 


the best in PERENNIALS and ROSES. 5 
Write for your free copy today 
CARROLL GARDENS 


Box B Westminster, Md. & 


STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 
safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 
and flower. Hundreds of kinds, unusual 
bulbs and hardy plants, in our New Illu- 
strated Catalog. Ask for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. D 


Moorestown New Jersey 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
inti Better Flowers and Vegetables 

- | ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for con- 
Nail ditioning and activating soils, for hot beds, etc. A 
¢ valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden- 
ing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, treats 450 lbs. compost; 


No. 7 size, $2, 1700 


lbs. Your local dealer 

or JOHN A. SALZER 

SAVE TIME: SAVE LABOR: SAVE MONEY 
witha Compost Box 


SEED CO., LaCrosse, 
GARDEN AID 


Wise. 


This scientifically designed unit 
more than pays for itself with 
ever batch of compost. Makes a 
ton and a half; enough to cover 
100 square feet one inch deep! 
Think what this amount of humus 
or other fertilizer would cost! 

The Wil-gro is not just a box, 
it’s a compost box engineered to 
save you time, labor, space and 
money. Ruggedly constructed of 
weather-resistant cypress. Each 
side is light enough for a woman 
or child to handle. Shipped 
promptly. 


Only $18.75 complete plus shipping charges. 


Write for FREE literature describing Wil-gro 
Compost Box, information about making compost 
with earthworms, and other garden aids. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


P. O. Box 3 Willow Grove, Penna. 


ganisms which do the work of break. 
ing down the plant and animal reg. 
dues and converting them into com. 
post. The soil contains the minerals 
which are necessary for the life pro. 
cesses of the soil organisms which groy 
and reproduce rapidly in the compost 
heap. 

After the heap has been built it js 
covered with an outer layer of soil to 
prevent excessive evaporation of water 
and to conserve the heat of ferment. 
tion in the heap. This outer encasing 
layer of soil should be about two 
inches thick. 


One need not hesitate to take top 
soil from the garden or field for build. 
ing a compost heap as it will be te. 
turned again and in manifold measure, 
When the heap is turned, the outer 
layer of soil can be carefully removed 
and used again over the rebuilt heap, 


For hastening the composting pro- 
cess, old compost may be added to the 
new heap in place of soil. When this 
is done, the composting may be con- 
pleted in approximately one-third of 
the time that is ordinarily required. 


The outer layer of soil on the side 
of the heap can be dispensed with if 
a suitable enclosure is used. Compost 
may be made in a pit dug in the 
ground in which case the earthen 
walls of the pit form the enclosure. In 
some cases the sides of the pit are lined 
with bricks or cement blocks, but the 
bottom must never be anything but 
the soil. A large variety of enclosures 
have been devised for heaps that are 
made on the surface of the ground, as 
the Lehigh box designed by Mr. 
Rodale, a piece of snow fencing at- 
ranged in the form of a circle and 
lined with paper, or any structure that 
will contain the heap and protect tt 
from excessive water loss. 

For making peat compost, the sol 
is replaced by peat in making the suc- 
cessive layers of the heap and in the 
outside or top casing of the heap. Peat 
compost is especially recommended 
for blueberries, azaleas, camellias, and 
other acid-loving plants. 
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HOW MUCH COMPOST? 


Q. How much compost should be 
applied to the soil? 
A. C. E., Berwick, Pa. 


A. When applied on the surface of 
soil that has been prepared for plant- 
ing, a layer one inch in thickness may 
be regarded as a sufficient amount. 
Applied at this rate, one cubic foot of 
compost will cover an area of 12 square 
feet. 


COMPOST PIT FOR WET SOILS 


Q. How would you suggest build- 
ing a compost heap or pit in regions 
where the water table is within a foot 
or so of the surface? 


A. R. E., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A. Proper composting does not 
take place in the heap if it is so wet 
that it becomes soggy or sodden. In 
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uilt it | 
of BIOLOGICAL ACTIVATOR 
of water | have some poorly made com- 
ermenta- mst. Will it be advisable to use one 
€ncasing {the soil activators you advertise to 
Out tWo Bieak it down quickly? And would 
itbe proper to use one that makes the 
take top fuming of the heap unnecessary? 
i and G. S. W., Pasadena, California. 
€ Te 
measure, { 4. It is the part of wisdom not to 
he outer fue partly decomposed organic matter 
removed $4 a fertilizer. It can be incorporated 
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sure, In 
ire lined § | For true charm, as lovely as 
but the a long remembered melody, 
4 you'll like these Bluebells. 
ing bu |) They bloom very early in the 
closures 1) spring—bright blue flowers 
hat are ©) that fade to pink, and are 
yund, on graceful drooping 
| bout 134 feet high 
) Mr stems a out 2 feet igh. 
7 ; | Try planting with Doroni- 
Ing al- cum to make a wonderful 
cle and color scheme. Your early 
ire that «Spring «garden will bring 
otect it » new delight each year as 
these lovely plants repeat 
their effect. 
rice: lant, $5 
suc- us send you our 1948 cata- 
F log. The 25c charge will be de- 
p. Peat 4 Box 0. 
mended Madison, W. 3. Totlys. 


GIANT MIXED 
DARWIN TULIPS 


Grown and Packed in Holland 
Especially For 
Dreer’s 


We’ ve never of- 
fered finer tulips! 
All large bulbs, all 
giant-flowering, all \Q 
super quality—Dreer 
quality! Will produce a 
riot of beautiful mixed 
colors. Order today. Plant 
before frost. Come spring, 
these colorful imported 
tulips will be the envy of 
your gardening friends. 


25 bulbs $1.65 postpaid 


Just off the presses. Full of 
helpful information. Write 
for FREE copy today! 
HENRY A. DREER, INC. 

240 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 3, Pa. 
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CHESTNUT 
BLIGHT RESISTANT 
CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
NUTS IN FOUR YEARS ! 


easily grown, heavy vielders. Northern Strains 
Plant for Nuts—Profit—Shade—Beauty—Fun 
ENGLISH WALNUTS 
Thin shell Black Walnuts, Northern Pecans, 
Filberts, Shagbarks, other nuts. Al! ornamental. 
50 years nut tree experiments. 


FREE BOOKLET AND PRICES 
HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 
High quality, high flavor, home garden ‘varieties. 
Get Blueberry King’s Packet of Plants 
Circular telling how you can grow them in your 
garden free with each order. 


SUNNY RIDGE, 444 New St., Swarthmore, Pa. 


GRAFTED 


HYBRID RASPBERRY 
(RUBUS NEGLECTUS) 
Red x Black cross originated by our USDA which thrives 
on all soils. Very productive, large, easy to pick, deep 
purple fruit of finest dessert or canning quality. Vigorous, 
upright canes, thornless, disease resistant and very winter 
hardy. 
Prices of ‘‘Potumac’’ for October or April planting 
$3.00 per 25 —— $6.00 per 50 prepaid 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES Fruit Specialists 
CRESCO, IOWA 


wa DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Bring Extra & Quicker Profits 
Streamline Your Orchard! 


My modern Dwarf Trees are size-controlled stock, scien- 

tifically developed after years of research and experi- 

mentation for early productiveness. 

- Need Little Space. 

. Pick Fruit at 2 or 3 years of age. 

. More fruit per acre, quicker profits. 

- Require less care—cost of spraying, picking 
reduced to 1-3. 

5. These fruit trees grow best in natural gar- 
den soil. 


Abundant Yields of full-sized, luscious fruit of highest 
market value. Up-to-date varieties of apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, cherries, etc. Our Apples are grafted 
on true East Malling roots. Malling No. 9 Dwarfest. 
Malling No. 7 Semi Dwarf. Specimen Trees are Avail- 
able in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 Year Old Sizes. 


ESPALIERS--trained Fruit Trees 


The pride of all discriminating gardeners. In 
their manifold shapes, adapted to every garden 
need. Very fruitful — Useful — Decorative 
against wall, building, trellis—drives—screen- 
ing, hedge, etc. 
Write today for my most interesting free 
catalog, telling you, 
WHAT — WHEN — WHERE—HOW TO 
plant, prune, spray and care for Dwarf and 
Trained Fruit Trees. 


Order Now for Early Fall Planting 


HENRY LEUTHARDT, 
Port Chester - New York 


———King Street, opposite Comly Avenue 


extreme cases I suggest that a pit k 
made with a cement bottom and rim 
to shut out excessive water. Befor 
building the heap in such a pit, th 
cement floor should be covered wit) 
from 4 to 6 inches of fertile soil. Upm 
this soil the heap should then be con. 
structed in the regular way. 


—()—- 


KINDS OF LIME 


Q. Will you explain the different 
kinds of lime and which one is recom. 
mended for building a compost heap 
and treating the soil? 


J. S., Champaign, Ill. 


A. The raw ground limestone is 
calcium carbonate (CaCQOs3); burned 
lime is calcium oxide (CaO); hydrated 
or slaked lime is calcium hydroxide 
(Ca(OH).); dolomite is calcium mag. 
nesium carbonate (CaCO3-MgC0;); 
magnesium lime is calcium magnesium 
oxide (CaO-MgO), and magnesium 
hydrated lime is calcium magnesium 
hydroxide( Ca(OH )2-Mg(OH)2).Raw 


limestone (CaCO3) is recommended. 


CATTAILS FOR COMPOST 
Q. Please let me know what you 
think of the use of cattails in the com- 
post heap. The banks of ‘the dran 


ditches are covered with them. 
W. S., Grand Junction, Colo. 


A. Cattails are excellent compost 
ing material. They absorb valuable 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


jons, Satiste- 
Stops down draft—prevents furnace explos 4 
tion guaranteed. This copper pot (with character) Mail: 
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A. 
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able. For free booklet address 
WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. rue 
SAVES 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 

Better Flowers and 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, Qo i 
ditioning and activating soils; for hot ~ 3 
valuable multi-use, organic product for 
ing. Converts garbage into 

s 45 
2 to 6 weeks! -No. 2 size, $1, 
Ibs. Your local 


deslet 

WONDERLAND 

NURSERIES, Elle 
son, Virginia 
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minerals from swamps, ditches, and 

other wet places and thus make them 

wailable again for the crop plants. 


COMPOST AND 
SIZE OF GARDEN 


Q. Is the method of organic garden- 
ing suitable for a small city lot or is it 
better adapted to larger plots of 


ground? 
Mrs. T. B. H., Texas. 


A. Organic gardening methods can be 
adapted to the smallest city plot or to 
the largest farm. A compost heap, pro- 
pely made, can be built in a city lot 
without objectionable features of any 
tind. The compost heap can be made 
attractive by building a wall of cement 
blocks on three sides of it. In such a 
pit can be put weeds, kitchen wastes, 
wn clippings, and all kinds of plant 
materials to be converted into com- 
post, the best of all fertilizers. By 
building a sufficient number of large 
compost pits enough compost can be 
made for even the largest farms. 


LIQUID COMPOST 


Q. What is meant by liquid com- 
post and liquid manure? 


S. E. R., Harrisburg, Pa. 


A, Liquid compost and liquid ma- 
mre are made by suspending a sack 


Deonies 
easily. grown. 
Postpaid in U.S. A. ae 
Hemerocallis and Imported bulbs. 
PEONY FIELDS 


Our74th year 
Hardy as the a 
4 PLANTS 
For ONLY $1.25 
|Red | White 2 Pink Blooming size 
Write for Free Folder of Iris - Peonies 
Also our Fall Nursery Catalog 
SARCOXIE NURSERIES 
WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Dept. O SARCOXIE, MO. 
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Brownell Roses 


Red Duchess 
AND OTHER 


Sub Zero Hybrid Teas 
25 Different Colors and Forms 


Vigorous. — Beautiful. — Easy to grow. 
— Large abundant blooms, more con- 
stantly. — Comparable with the best. 
Can live several decades even after low sub- 
zero. Save replacement expense. Plants that 
fail, anywhere, within 2 years, replaced free, 
purchased from the hybridizers— 
Also beautiful yellow & orange 
hardy Climbers 


Send for pictured list and fall planting 
BROWNELL ROSES 


22 Rose Park, Little Compton, R. I. 


Amazing Get Acquainted 


TULIP Offer 


Our Famous Hardy PLANTING STOCK 
Our Biggest Bulb Bargain! IR 
Dozens of brilliant flaming colors RS 
in this Rainbow Mix Assortment 
. ... Darwin, Triumph, Breeder 
and Cottage Tulips for remark- 
able low cost of less than 2c per 
bulb. These are our prize selection 
of famous young especially select- 
ed strain and smaller because 
they are first and second year 
bulbs... 14%” to 24” in circum- 
ference. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 


12 Dutch Iris Bulbs Extra 


SEND NO MONEY! Onder now .pay later. Bulbs 
reach you for pleating for only $1.69 plus C.0.D. 
e. Cas 


2 genuine first year Dutch Iris Bulbs, gorgeuns new purples and 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. rapids 2, mic. 
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of cor 

THE PRUNING BOOK ae 

by Gustav L. Wirrrock Liqui 

Custodian of the Herbarium, New York Botanical Garden. wate! 


THE pruning book was written especially for the home jg’ 
owner and orchardist who wants to get the most out of jmveget 
his vines, shrubs, and trees. It is so clearly written and [Bfowe 
so well illustrated that anyone can maintain a beautiful 
homestead and a productive orchard with confidence and 

with the satisfaction that attends beauty in ornamental 
plants and productiveness in fruit trees, A well pruned 

tree is also usually a healthy one. The author shares his 


personal experiences with all who want to do their own 0). 
pruning. He tells his readers not only HOW to prune, but WHEN to prune. It fertil 
deals with evergreens, hedges, brambles, ornamental trees and shrubs, fruit trees 
and shrubs; and gives specific directions for pruning practically every woody 
plant that is included in a home planting. Cloth bound, 166 pages. $3.00. r 

FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES il 

On 

by F. H. Kine, D.Sc. onga 

formerly Professor of Agricultural Physics, University of Wisconsin; resid 


and Chief of Division of Soil Management, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Preface by Dr. Liperty Hype BatLey 


AN agriculture is permanent only to the extent that we 
return to the soil sufficient organic matter to maintain the 0 
soil in a living condition; for only a living soil can be 
permanent and productive. Dr. King takes his readers 
into the fields of Japan and China to observe at first hand lor 
the agricultural practices which enabled those peoples to alm 
maintain their soils in a highly productive condition over Has 
the centuries. They convert all plant and animal residues 


into compost as food for the soil organisms. There is den 
neither erosion nor depletion of soils, neither deficiency 
nor biological diseases of any consequence in their crop 
plants, and no “running out” of crop plants. In this book A 
we may find answers to our own agricultural problems. Cloth. 384 pp., 209 illu. saw 
strations from photographs. $5.00. tag 
for 
TREES AND TOADSTOOLS “ 
mu 
by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. th. 
tur 
Tue forest and woodland have much to teach us in such funda- | 
mental aspects of agriculture as maintaining the soil in a living tay 
condition, mixed plantings, the inter-relationships of plants wit 
which occupy a common environment, and a balanced relation- 
ship between plants and animals. This book deals with the -_ 
most fundamental but little understood relationship between the 
lowly toadstools which grow in the forest floor and the giant 
trees which tower high over the other woodland plants. Most T 
interesting of all is the symbiotic relationship between the toad- vee 
; stool mycelium and. the roots of great trees, a relationship known om 
as mycorrhiza. This partnership is beneficial to both toadstool and tree, and ap- ace 
pears to be of the most fundamental importance in the nutrition of many of our - 
woodland trees. Cloth, 122 pages, 18 full-page illustrations from photographs. $2.50. a 
ity 
Send Order Direct to ba 


Dept. O. G. ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Pa. jf" 
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of compost and manure respectively in 
, ontainer of water. The nutrient 
materials will soak out into the water. 
Liquid compost should be diluted with 
water until it has the color of weak 
ea. It is used for forcing plants into 
vegetative growth and for forcing 
fowers into bloom. . 


ORGANIC FERTILIZER 
9. What is meant by an organic 
fertilizer? 


A. M. R., St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A. In its most general sense a fer- 
tilzer is anything which makes the 
wil more fertile. An organic fertilizer 
sone which is made up of composted 
organic matter, i.e., plant and animal 
residues. 

, 


SAWDUST 


Q. I have access to a pile of saw- 
dust which has not been disturbed 
or years. The bottom of the pile is 
almost black and is caked somewhat. 
Has this any value in my family gar- 
den as a substitute for compost? 


G. A. M., Williamson, N. Y. 


A. The more or less decomposed 
awdust may be used to good advan- 
tage in your garden as a mulch and 
br improving the physical condition 
ifthe soil. Mulches reduce to a mini- 
mum digging, cultivation, weed grow- 
thand protect and regulate the mois- 
ture and temperature of the soil. De- 
ayed sawdust should not be confused 
wth compost made the Indore way. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
“eept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
rtilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
‘nd or poisoncus sprays. We do not deny firms 
reas to our advertising columns if they handle 
ap fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
y extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
tandled by a concern. 
ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Pa. 


© TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


FROM THIS 

FAMOUS NURSERY— 

SINCE 1915 
NURSERY STOCK 
, Quick Bearing, True Name 

700 VARIETIES 

Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Prunes, Cherries, Apricots, Figs, 
Filberts, Walnuts, Almonds, Cane 
and Vining Berries, Blue Berries, 
Strawberries. 


ALSO--SHRUBS, FLOWERING SHADE TREES, 
VINES, ROSES. BULBS, ORNAMENTALS 


*ron_BIG FREE NURSERY CATALOG 


FOR 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


SHERWOOD, OREGON P.O. BOX 31 


ORCHIDS For You,.... 


You ean successfully grow Orchids in your own home if 
you will follow certain simple instructions. 
My price list is free and gives complete instruc- 
tions for success with these gorgeous blooms. 
Send for it. 

MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 


Orchids Monroe, Michigan 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Dogwood, 
Hemlock, and the Rare Franklinia 


List Free on Request 


W. R. McGUIRE, 
CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Helleborus niger altifolius—Glorious winter blooming per- 
ennial that will actually flower through the snow during 
winter months. 
3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog of hardy perennials 


LAMB NURSERIES 


Box 0-10 Spokane, Washington 


R. F. D. 1, Unicoi, Tenn. 


E. 101 Sharp 


ELMER A. CLAAR DAYLILIES 


For the first time, Elmer A. Claar’s daylily originations are 
being offered to the public. Mr. Claar is one of the fore- 
most authorities on daylilies, and it is with great pride 
we announce that we have the honor of making these intro- 
ductions. 


Write for catalog 


PARRY NURSERIES Signal Mountain, 


Tennessee. 
BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 

Better Flowers and Vegetables 
Semel ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for con- 
T@ikH ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, etc. A 
: valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden- 
ing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, treats 450 Ibs. compost; 
No. 7 size, $2, 1700 
Ibs. Your local dealer 


or 

NICHOLSON SEED 
STORES, Dallas, 
Texas. 
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WITH WARNER EARTHWORMS 


Put Warner earthworms in the 
ground this fall to build a 
necher soil for more vigorous 
plant growth and finer, better yields next spring. Earthworms 
are Nature's gardeners. They rebuild worn-out soil, unlock valuable 
elements, pulverize and aerate the ground, save on fertilizer, 
water, labor costs. Write for free folder today BOX 0-2 
OHIO EARTHWORM FARM, WORTHINGTON, OHIO 


By Creating a Constant Supply of Natural Humus 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS 
MAKE BETTER GARDENS 


For immediate use in compost and garden order 


EARTHWORMS & BASIC MIXTURE NOW 


Write for instructions and price list. Shipped prepaid. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 
Route 3 KENT, OHIO 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC... RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
‘THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946. 

Of Organic Gardening published monthly at 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania for October 1st, 1918. 
State of Pennsylvania 
County of Lehigh 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally § ap- 
peared J. I. Rodale, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Publisher of Organic Gar- 
dening, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily, 
weekly, semi-weekly, or tri-weekly newspaper, 
the circulatien), etc. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, and 
July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Editor 

J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa., Managing Edi- 
tor—Dr. Wm. H. Eyster, Emmaus, Pa., Busi- 
ness Manager—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each individual 
member must be given.) 

Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa., J. I. 
Rte. 2, Allentown, Pa. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 

NONE, 

J. I. RODALE, PUBLISHER 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of August, 1948. 
Elmer A. Barto, Notary Public. 


Rodale, 


“How 

MULCHING TIME eating 
Q. If convenient, please tell ys] 
all vegetables in gardens should \ 
mulched before they come up, th 

same as potatoes. smoot 


V. B., New York, N, ygaroun 

that 

A. It is better for small-seedelfffound 
plants to be allowed to develop in 
the late seedling or early plant stay 
before mulching them. Mulching then 
too soon may result in plants with 
spindling stems. Ys 
fertilt 
all s¢ 


and 


HOW TO ELIMINATE 
SMALL CATERPILLARS 
Q. We are troubled by min 
caterpillars which eat the buds of th A, 
flowers as they form. What is thg)@s 
best method of dealing with them? They 
D. A., Orchards Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, So. Africa. - 
A. Small caterpillars can best 
controlled by encouraging and pro mth 
oeen 


mak 


For $1.50 You Can Present | a 
Organic Gardening to a Library, fiat 
College, School, Institution, 

Doctor’s Office, Or 


Congressman. F 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year we 
this at a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers because it is a splendid way for yo 

to help spread the organic message to 4 larger 10 

public audience .... among readers who other 

wise may not have the opportunity of leam- 
ing about the advantages of gardening with 
organics. 

Note: You pay one half price. We donate the othe 
half, Send $1.50 for each subscription that you 
wish to contribute. Please designate to wham 
you want us to send your gift. We will encom 
your name. 

Offer limited to above mentioned list. 


Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 


— 


Emmaus, Pa. | 
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yecting native birds which eat cater- 
pillars. Birds should be protected 
iom cats and other enemies, and 
should be given food and bird houses 
where they may rear their young. 


SQUIRREL CONTROL. 

(. Some time ago a reader asked, 
‘How can one keep squirrels from 
ating the peach crop?” 

R. A. (A reader) 


AE 
e tell us 
should 
Up, th 


‘ork, N.Y 


4. My suggestion is to wrap some 
mooth, glassy surfaced material 
sound the trunk of the tree. I believe 
that some plastic material could be 
fund to serve the purpose. 


EARTHWORMS AND 
SOIL FERTILITY 


nall-seeded 
velop int 
plant stag 
ching then 
lants with 


Will earthworms improve the 
etility and productivity of any and 
il soils regardless of their chemical 
ATE ind physical natures? 
“ARS P. G. M., McKees Rocks, Pa. 
minute 
uds of te 4. Earthworms feed, for the most 
vat is thegpatt, on the organic matter in the soil. 
h them? @lhey cannot live in soils which do 
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multi-use, organic product for better garden- 
list Ing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
40 6 weeks! No, 2 size, $1, treats 450 lbs. compost; 


0: 
No. 7 size, $2, 1700 
t, H. Ibs. Your local dealer 
or ORR SEED COM- 
PANY, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia 


DOMESTICATED 


EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Fertilizer Factory 


Write now for full information 
and our new price list. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton, Md. 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and cast- 
ings) builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer 
needed, no hand-turning of compost. They multiply 
rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. Better health for 
plants and man. Send $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 
1800, Additional savings on larger amounts. FREE 
information on request, Full instructions with 
each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, 


GOLD HILL, OREGON 


Domesticated Hybrid 
EARTHWORMS 


Fine for Agriculture—Poultrymen—F ishermen. 
Special introductory offer: 500 mature worms— 
$6.00, 100 for $1.25. Prompt shipment, sent 
postpaid, including instructions, Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS 


1544 SPRING GARDEN, LAKEWOOD 7, OHIO 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Gardener 


Permanent Soil Conditioner 
Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


Announcing 


the opening of a new branch for 
more expedient service to our east- 
ern customers: 

INDIANA Earthworm Hatchery 
802 S. Green St. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, 
indoor culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 
etc. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders:—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—-$11.00; 4 gal. culture :—$6.00. No order too 
small; no order toc large. No unusual delay, Live delivery 
guaranteed. All orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and 
Canada, Colorado residents add 2% sales tax. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 


Colorado 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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KILL MOLES 
With NASH Traps 
Save Your Soil 


Kill the moles that feed on earth- 
worms—eliminate use of poisons— 
with Nash Choker Loop Traps. 
Easy to use—safe—sure. $2.50 at 
your dealers, or postpaid. 


FREE 


New pamphlet ‘‘How to Kill Moles’”’ tells you all about 
mole habits, how to locate main runways, illustrates 
trapping method. Sent free to Organic Gardeners. A 
postcard or letter will bring our copy. 


NASH MOLE TRAPS South St-. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
Better Flowers and Vegetables 

= 4 ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for con- 
fet ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, ete. A 
valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden- 
ing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, treats 450 lbs. compost; 
No. 7 size, $2, 1700 
Ibs. Your local dealer 
or SOUNDVIEW 
NURSERIES, North- 
port, L. I., New York 


CTIV 


KILLS RATS 


35¢-3 for $1.00 at your store 
Guaranteed by ONE-SPOT CO.—Jessup, Md. 
Makers of ONE-SPOT FLEA KILLER 


Subscribe to 


Organic Gardening 


Let ORGANIC GARDENING guide you in grow- 
ing vegetables and plants with organic, composted 
matter. Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemical 
fertilizers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, 


Emmaus, Pa. 

Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’”—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


O $6.—3 Yrs. O $5.—2 Yrs. 


Dept. O 


O Yr. Please bill me 
O Please check if this is a renewal. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


Basic 
Garden Reading 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 

An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard. 

$1.00 


COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 


all phases of compoet-making. Hints that 

amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. In- 

dexed. 35¢ 
EARTHWORMS—THEIR 


INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 
by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 


Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and _ harvesting 
man’s most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth in this 
excellent book. $1.00 


HARNESSING THE 
EARTHWORM 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
It takes Nature about a thousand years to create 
an inch of top-soil. In his four centuries on 
this continent Man has just about depleted the 
top-soil. The lowly earthworm, because of its 
habits, can help humanity to save itself—if it 
will only do so. Dr. Barrett points out the 
value of the earthworm and tells us what to 
do about harnessing it to domesticity. Cloth, 
fully illustrated. $2.50 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS. . . . 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 
Books or Organic Gardening 
Magazines 

HOLDS 12 BOOKS You'll find jt handy to us 


ese binders. n 
way to preserve your copies for permanent refer- 
ence. The price is lower than actual binding. 
Copies are easily inserted. IMPORTANT: 


ordering, please state whether you 
want to use your binder for Organic $1.50 
Gardening Magazines or the Gar- pogrpaip 


deners’ Book Club books. 
ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


strong artificial chemical fertilizers are 
injurious to the earthworms. 


Earthworms are especially valuable 
for vegetable gardens, flower beds, and 
fruit trees. They play an important 
part in converting plant residues into 
valuable organic fertilizers, as - the 
earthworm castings are rich’ in avail- 
able plant nutrients. They also make 
many burrows in the soil which facili- 
tate the absorption of water, the pene- 
tration of plant roots into the subsoil, 
and greatly increase the aeration of 
the soil. 

Earthworms may be used in the 
compost heap to do the turning and 
thus aid the organic gardener in a big 
way. Turning a compost heap is real 
work, but when this work is assigned 
to millions of earthworms it is well 
even though somewhat more slowly 
done. 


In raising chickens and maintaining 
hens on an organic farm, earthworms 
are an excellent source of proteins for 
the hens and help to keep them in 
high egg production in every phase of 
their laying cycle. 


/ 

HOW YOU CAN SAVE FOOD 

& MONEY WITH HANDI-BAGS 


More than 150,000 enthusiastic housewives are 
using this convenient way to keep foods fresh, 
tasty at low cost—with plastic Handi-Bags. 
They keep lettuce, vegetables crisp—bread, 
stry, fresh and moist for more than a_week. 
Wonderful for meat, cheese, fish too. Can be 
used over and over, will not crack. Set of six 
bags $1.75 value for only $1.00 includes: 
1—14”x21” bag for turkeys, roasts & clip 
1—14”x18” bag for fruit, vegetables & clip 
1—8 "x18" bag for celery, bread & clip 
1—8 14"x15” bag for cheese, fish & clip 
2—8 14"x12” bags for butter, chops & 2 clips 
Enjoy economy of foods kept fresh in space 
saving Handi-Bags right away. Send $1.00 for 
each set today. We ship immediately prepaid. 
Money back guarantee. No C.O.D. 


D 


A.M.G. PRODUCTS CO. 
P.O. Box 717-AH, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


100°, COMPLETE WHEAT FLOUR 


containing all vitamins and minerals of the 
wheat kernel, milled powder fine, on the day 
of shipment by the only process of its kind in 
the United States. 
10 Ib. Package—$1.85 Plus Parcel Post 
HI-VITA MILLING CO. 


P. 0. Box 1245 — Dept. B — Milwaukee |, Wis. 


Health Food French Prunes For Sale—Fruit Better 
Than Last Year—Tree Run Sizes—Smalls Graded 
Out—Unprocessed—No Chemicals Or Commercial 
Fertilizer—Not Irrigated—Full Of Sugar—Distinc- 
tive Flavor—30c Per Pound—10 Pounds Or More 
—Prepaid—No. C.O.D. 


A. C. MARSH 
926 SHANNON ROAD LOS GATOS, CALIF. 


Natural Sugar (Dee-Lishus) 
Good Ole Kentucky Sorghum Molasses 
Hancock County and Other Brands 
$2.85 per Gallon F. O. B. 


Send Check. 2 or more gals. at $2.10 per. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 


515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 
=x : Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting, for con- 
mM ditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, etc. A 
3 valuable multi-use, organic product for better garden- 
No. 7 size, $2, 1700 
Ibs. Your local dealer 


ing. Converts garbage into humus, without odor, in 
or FARMER SEED- 
NURSERYCO.,Far- 

ibault, Minn, 


2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, treats 450 Ibs. compost; 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 


to a fineness suit- 
able for every baking 


WHEAT | 
FLOUR 


Write for 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Contract Prices 
Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


For Good Eating 
PAPAYA 


Grown organically only and tree ripened; 
containing excellent enzymes; vitamin 
and mineral content are high. 


Shipped to your door at 30c per lb. 


JACK’S JUICE BAR 
324 South Dixie Hy. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

(Minimum order 10 pounds) 
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Rates are 17e a word. Minimum 25 words, or $4.25. Payable in advance. 
(Deduet 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


Include name and address in word count, 


FLOWERS 
AFRICAN VIOLETS. Certified plants, immediate ship- 
ment. 40 varieties, free list. TINARI FLORAL GAR- 


DENS, Dept. 0, Bethayres, Penna. 


AZALEAS. 3-year Kurumes and Hardy Japanese, 8 to 12 
in. budded, regular $1.50. only $1! for fall shipment 
(6 for $5). Send for list. AZALEA GARDENS, 211 S. 


Barksdale, Memphis, Tenn. 


KING ALFRED DAFFODILS. Per dozen express collect, 
large, $1.20; medium, $1.00; small, 80c. One hundred for 
the price of 6 dozen. List of Dutch iris and gladiolus on 
application. TREVENEN GARDENS, Wilderville, Oregon. 


DELPHINIUMS. Giant Pacific Hybrid in all their match- 
less colors. Plants and seed of superior quality. Write for 
free jiterature. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 
4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. 
the best of the old varieties. 
sale and retail. 
Lea, Minn. 


We list most of the new and 
Write for price list. Whole- 
CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J. Albert 


Still time to plant HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS in the 
South for next season's blooms. Send for descriptive list- 
ing of Maroons, Reds, Pinks, Pastels and bicolors, named 
and labeled. Also seed and seedling plants. Attractive 
prices to Landscape Gardeners and Nurserymen. AMA- 
RYLLIS GARDENS, 15 Screven Ave., NE, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Four Newest and Finest Novelty Pansies—Jumbo White, 
Yellow, Bronze, Butterfly Hybrids; transplanted, field- 
grown plants, 25, $2.50 prepaid. Regular finest giant 
pansies, $2.25 per 25 prepaid. Most bloom this fall. Get 
complete list pansies, violas, delphiniums, perennials, im- 
ported fall bulbs. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


12 PELARGONIUM Tip Cuttings $1.00; 25 for $2.00; 50 
for $4.00; all different. Ten 1947 introductions, $1.00. 
Eight 1948 introductions, $1.00. PELARGONIUM FARM, 
Escondido 2, Calif. 


ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one of our 
Nun’s Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four-inch orchids 
next February and March, then for many years. Easy as 
Geraniums. Make gorgeous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars 
with order. CHARMAINE GARDENS, Lakeland, Florida. 


QUALITY GROWN TULIP BULBS, Rainbow mixture 
$5.00 per 100 bulbs; 50 bulbs for $2.75. Red, yellow, 
lavender, white, pink, and bronze, $6.00 per 100 bulbs; 
$1.00 per dozen, postpaid. Bulbs 4 to 54 inches in circum- 
ference. Bulbs must be satisfactory when received or money 
back. KALAMAZOO BULB FARM, R. R. 2, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


WILD TULIPS—Delightful early spring bloom for your 
garden. Write for list. Deluxe mixture, Darwin Tulips, 
large bulbs, 100 for $6.95. HAROLD LYKE, Box 272, 
R. D. 2, Gibsonia, Penna. 


PINK LILY OF VALLEY Single Pips, $3.00 a dozen. 
Hardy Pink Magic Lily, $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50. Hardy 
variegated Myrtle, $1.50 a dozen. Evergreen Myrtle, $4.50 


for 100. Double snow-white Achillea, 10 for $1.50. Peonies 
—pink, rose, white, 3 for $1.10. Narcissus and Daffodils 
for naturalizing, $2.75 for 100. All postpaid. L. DEGLER, 


1128 Green St., 


CARDINAL FLOWERS, BLOODROOT, HEPATiCAs, 
fieldgrown, $3.00 per dozen, postpaid. Write for price 
list of other natives. VALLEY GARDENS, 21301 Tek. 


graph Read, Detroit 19, Michigan. 


NURSERY STOCK 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Fre 
Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Inc., Box 114, MeMinnville, Tenn. 


APPLE AND PEACH TREES I5¢ up. Also special lo 
prices for next 30 days on cherry, pear, plum, apricot, and 
berry plants. Spring or Fall delivery. Also combination 
family fruit tree—5 varieties of apples and one pear all o 
the same tree. Send for price list. EGYPTIAN NURS- 
ERIES, Dept. OG, Farina, Illinois. 


BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northem- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Mountain Laurel, Cam- 
dian Hemlock, Flame Azalea and Cornus Dogwood. 23 
feet, 5 for $1.75; 10 for $3.00, 25 for $7.00, 100 for $25.00, 
3-4 feet, 5 for $2.50, 10 for $4.50, 25 for $10.00, 100 for 
$35.00. PINE HILL EVERGREEN COMPANY, Dozeville, 
Tennessee. 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM, Mt. Laurel, Hemlock, 
Helly, Flame Azalea, Maple and Dogwood. 8—16 in. 10 
for $1.00; 25 for $2.00; 100 for $6.00. 2—3 ft., 10 for 
$2.50; 25 for $5.00; 100 for $19.00. 3—4 ft., 35¢ each. 
4—5 ft., 50c each. Clumps 2—4 ft. with 4 to 8 stems, $1.0) 
each. ARCHIE NORRIS, Doeville, Tenn. 


GRAPE VINES, grown organically. Concord, Fredonia, 
Sheridan, Portland, Ontario, Niagara, and other varieties. 
1 year, 50c each; $35.00 per hundred. 2 years, 35¢ each; 
$25.00 per hundred. Postpaid. ROSE CITY NURSERY, 
Maiden, North Carolina. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS and SEEDS, Organically grown, So 
seeds in late autumn for earliest spring germination. Ex- 
cellent success with this method. Catalog and Planting 
Chart. PLANTATION GARDENS, Route 2, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 


EARTHWORMS 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” at all book dealers 
Author will mail valuable free booklet on ‘‘Successful 
Earthworm Breeding.”” THOMAS J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, 
Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 

HYBRID BREEDER EARTHWORMS. Start your earth 
worm bed now for nature’s way of soil conditioning. Culture 
instructions included. Orders payable in advance. Shipped 
prepaid unywhere in U.S.A. 100 for $1.00, 250 for $2.25, 
500 for $4.25, 1000 for $8.00. BREMER’S EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, P. 0. Box 652, La Grange, Texas. 


UNDERGROUND MULES—If you want to see miracles, 
buy some for your garden. Results are unbelievable. 
BUCKEYE EARTHWORM CO., 2473 Queenston Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Reading, Penna. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


4.000 Word “Earthworms: Propagation, Use,”” with Full- 
sied “Starter” all sizes California Hybrids, bred and 
wed by us 14 years, $1.25 Prepaid. Brochure only, 25¢. 
Valuable, informative, prompt shipment. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. 


PROCESSED PEAT HUMUS, an Organic “Must” for 
your Fall planting of evergreens, shrubs, trees, ete. $2.50 
per 100 ib. bag, f.o.b., Akron, Ohio. Also Composted Pot- 
ting Soil, same price. H. W. CODDING & SONS, Peat 
and Soil Products, Copley, Ohio. 


> 
our GROWPLANT EARTIIWORMS fertilize, condition, 
and aerate even the poorest soils. Write now for informa- 
tin, CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 4, San 
Marino, Calif. 


GARDENERS—Would you like to know of the EXCITING 
OFFER now being made by Capital Earthworm Farm? It 
will pay you to investigate this offer immediately. WRITE 
yow! CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth 
Street, South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121). 


EARTHWORMS. Prepare your soil now for blight resist- 
ant and fewer insects gardening next year. 1500 for 
12.50. Free instructions with order, EDMONDSON 
HATCHERY, 118 Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cdst. Follow Nature's 
Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. Write 
for deseriptive folder, COOLVILLE EARTHWORM FARM, 
Colville 2, Ohio. 


FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil call or write 
Wes. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Wash. 


GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1,000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim; Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instruc- 
tions Freee KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 1{5 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 


EARTHWORMS. Properly-bred; properly-fed; 
properly-raised. Rebuild worn-out soil, Write for price 
list and information. C, E. LaROY, Route No. 3, Decatur, 
Georgia. 


COMPOST—SOIL TESTING SERVICE 


KNOW YOUR SOIL — TREAT IT RIGHT. Why use ex- 
cessive fertilizer and lime? For Two Dollars we can tell 
you the nutrient content of your soil. For information 
write SUBURBAN SERVICE LABORATORIES, Dept. 0, 
Box 208, Glenside, Penna. 


ELECTRIC HOTBED UNITS 


ELECTRIC HOTBED UNITS. Dependable units, many 
sizes, including General Electric lead cable and soil 
thermostats. Write for catalogue 100. RANSOM EQUIP- 
MENT, San Gabriel, Calif. 


GARDEN BOOKS 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE-—That ‘‘biggest little’ 
publication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like this. 
Sample 15c. Two years, $1.00 (Quarterly). E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


“CARE AND CULTURE OF AFRICAN VIOLETS,” Loyd 
Putnam Lindsey, Third Edition (enlarged). Learn secrets 
of experts, 5€c. Safety Violet Waterer 25c (no stamps). 
AFRICAN VIOLETS, Box 1666, Asheville, N. C. 


GARDEN BOOKS our speciality with accent on personal 
service. A Library is a good working tool. Send for a 
carefully chosen list. lic. THE FRIGATE BOOK SHOP, 
Germantown Avenue at Walnut Lane, Phila, 44, Penna. 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 


LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 Earth- 
worms and spawn, $6.00 payable in advance. Shipped 
anywhere F, O. B. Shreveport. Full instructions included. 
W. L. NEIL, 721 West 7!st Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
is, 


TOPSOILER EARTHWORMS. Dr. Oliver's Hybrids. 
Creators of natural humus. Earthworms build topsoil. 
The more ‘“‘TOPSOILERS"’, the greater soil fertility. Free 
= TOPSOILERS, 13243 Mark Twain, Detroit 27, 
ich, 


EARTHWORMS; domesticated hybrids for soil builders, 
fish bait or commercial propagation. Ask for free literature. 
— HATCHERY, (12) N. W. Sist St., Miami 37, 
rida, 


FERTILIZERS—-SOIL CONDITIONERS 


JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 190J2 Egg Harbor. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
Ios. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER. 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


EMBOSSED METAL GARDEN LABELS—2 dozen 25c, 
120 for $1.00. Print yourself on Special SOFT TEMPER 
ALUMINUM ALLOY. Rustproof, Fadeproof, Weatherproof. 
Same material in 8-inch strips, useful as label or PER- 
MANENT PLANT TIE, 500 labels $2.25; 1,000 for $4.00. 
ELLIS LABEL COMPANY, 2020 Grand Avenue, St. 
Paul 5, Minnesota. 


“WHAT'S GOOD ABOUT WEEDS” Interesting valuable 
booklet sent FREE with information on revolutionary 
Weed-a-Way set of three remarkable tools. KRAMER 
COMPANY, Dept. 13, Enumclaw, Washington. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 


HOME BUILDING BOOKLETS. $1.00 each: ‘Build Your 
House as a Hobby’’, ‘‘Conerete Block Homes’’, ‘‘Frame 
Homes’’, ‘Garages’, ‘‘Estimating Cost of Building a 
House’, ‘‘Garage Apartment’. H. C. LIGHTFOOT, Civil 
Engineer, Richboro 17, Penna. 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS 


Texas Damios. Beautiful, delicious, sub-tropical fruit. 
Not sprayed. Thfs royal persimmon is good for sick or 
well. Have hundreds of letters of praise. Packed 20 
pounds in basket and we will put in 2 pounds our fine 
pecanz without additional cost. $6.00 prepaid. FITZ- 
GERALD’S NURSERY, Stephenville, Texas. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32- -34% 
P:0s). Prompt Deliveries. Dealers Wanted. Fertilizer 
SCHROCK FERTILIZER SERVICE, Conger- 
lle, MWlinois, 


DEHYDRATED KELP AND WHEAT GERM MIX to en- 
rich your pots or garden soil with natura] food iodine, ni- 
‘ogen and every other trace mineral utilized by organic 
plant life. 2 lb. Can $1. 5 Ib. $2. BIO-FOODS, 3000 
Boston Bivd., Detroit 6, Mich. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years when 
planted in SANLODEB—the soil that contains abundant 
Want food. 2 lbs. 60c postpaid, 70c west of Mississippi 
River. Mention this magazine. No stamps. S. €E. 
DeBERRY, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


300 DAY’S SUPPLY OF KELP only $1.00. Iodine de- 
ficiency may help cause goitre, excess weight. One 
BILDINE pure Pacific kelp tablet, daily, protects against 
Iodine deficiency at low cost. 300 BILDINE tablets, $1.00. 
700 for $2.00. Circular free. FOOD SUPPLEMENT 
COMPANY, Box 615, Williamsport, Penna. 


FOR HEALTHFUL oo EAT HONEY, a natural en- 
ergy food Johnson’s pure 
honey is made by his a ” bees, from dust-free and 
spray-free wild flowers, planted by nature in Pennsylvania 
mountains, and is clean, wholesome, rich in minerals and 
vitamins. 10-pound pail fancy table honey $3.96 prepaid. 
Beautiful colored 56-page book of honey recipes free with 
each order. Finest ever printed. Mail check or money or- 
der to DAVID J. JOHNSON. Clarendon, Penna. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


ANTI-INFLATION VALUES in 
Foods—all grown, processed or 
ORGANIC”’ principles. 


“GOOD HEALTH” 
prepared under ‘“‘BIO- 
1000 ALFALFA Tablets $2. (200 
for trial $1.) DEHYDRATED INSTANT VEGETABLE 
BROTH. .$1. INSTA’CHURT (for making INSTANT sour 
milk)—32 cups size. $1. Just add to milk. YEAST and 
KELP TABLETS. .1000..$3.75 (100 for trial $1.) 1 or 2 
tablets daily provides all the food iodine your system 
needs. Send for list of other dehydrated vegetables such as 
DEHYDRATED MOLASSES—rich in natural food iron. . 
20 oz. Jar. $1. DEHYDRATED SWEET BUTTERMILK 
—Just add a tablespoonful to a cup of water—rich in food 
calcium and non-fattening. 10 oz. Jar. $1. 5 lb. bulk $3.75 
BUTTERMILK WHEY POWDER—changes intestinal 
floras, suppresses colonic putrefaction, mildly laxative; 
sprinkle on cereal or take in hot water on arising..15 oz. 
Jar. $1...5 Ibs. $3.75. USE THESE PROTECTIVE 
FOODS GENEROUSLY. THEY ARE GOOD FOR YOUNG 
AND OLD. All postpaid. BIO DIVISION, 3000 Boston 
Bivd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

HONEY! Nature’s sweet. 
clover. 5 lbs. $1.25; 


Light colored, 
10 Ibs. 


mostly white 
$2.00. You pay express. 


These bees have never been fed sulfathiazole. OSCAR 
RANUM, Route |, Decorah, lowa. 
ESSENCE OF CLOVER HONEY Clearance. 10-lb. pail 


$2.00. You pay express. 
Special this month only. 
Minn. 


Discontinuing this size container. 
ROBERT E. DENNY, Roseau, 


FOR THE TABLE 


ELDERBERRY JELLY—Made to your order from pas- 
teurized juice. $5.00 dozen. 5 oz. glasses. Postpaid east 
of Chicago. RAMBLERS ROOST FARM, R. D. 2, 
Coopersburg, Penna. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ORGANICULTURED 10 acres. No chemicals in 22 years. 
Rearing pecans, walnuts, pears, jap persimmons, mulberries. 
Planted pines, cedars, plums bearing soon. Work horse 


or 5 HP garden tractor, milk goats, chickens. Seven 
rooms, bath, furnished including new automatic electric 
range, Thor combination dish-clothes washer. 14 miles 


East Tampa. $12,000. 


Florida. 

VIRGIN LAND on second largest lake in Florida—Lake 
George. Good soil $8 per lake shore foot. Fishing. Hunt- 
ing in Ocala National Forest. LISK, Fort MeCoy, Florida. 


RICHARD PENDER, Brandon, 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS, 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com. 


mission. See page 14 for complete story. 
WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color illustrated 
book ‘‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’’ free. Some offer 


occasional day off. Work home. 
PACIFIC-95, Oceanside, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HEALTHY HUNZAS? WATCH MELBOURNE VILLAG. 
ERS! On the east coast of the famous ‘Florida Health 
Belt’’, this planned community for productive homes and 
creative living is set to make history along community 
health lines; a happy hunting ground for organic gardeners, 
with good soil and an inexhaustible supply of composting 
materials available; abundant artesian water and adequate 
drainage at all times; an equable climate which makes 
possible the growing of fresh fruits and vegetables the 
year round; and unusual opportunities for health education, 
Write us now: AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDA. 
TION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 


COUNTRY ESTATE with apple orchard, 


Expect something odd 


18 miles from 


Boston. Organiculture started. Potential income $30,009 
annually, Attractive terms available. GEORGE 4, 
BLOOD, JR., Sudbury, Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


AFRICA—SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. Enquiries as to 
Exports and Imports—or personal matters gladly answered 
by MR. V. S. WELSFORD, P. 0. Box 7858, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, accredited Subscription Agent for Organic 
Gardening. 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS and clogged drains can be 
corrected by applying ‘‘Sursolvent’’. These chemicals 
liquefy forms of organic matter and remove particles in 
the subsoil which cause flooding and overflowing. No pump- 
ing required. Comes in 100 Ib. steel drums. Write for 
descriptive literature. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING 
CO., Allston, Mass. 

COLLECTOR will buy accumulations of old letters. Leave 
stamps on envelopes. Write or send. ALBERT BUTZEN, 
1504 Broadway, Detroit, Michigan. 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced farmer (Swiss born), 26, single, with good 
references, is looking for position as foreman or farm- 
manager where organic or bio-dynamic methods can be 
applied. Write Box E. H., e-e Organic Gardening, Emmaus, 
Penna. 


NO CHRISTMAS GREETING GIVES MORE PLEASURE 
than one with a picture of yourself or something associated 
with you. Let me make your folders or cards from your 
favorite snapshot of yourself, your house, garden or original 
ideas. I also make note folders, stationery, bookmarks and 
napkins, all of which make perfect gifts. Samples Ie 
TIFFT, 136 Tifft Road, Dover, N. #. 


credited on order. 


The purpose of The Trading Post is to bring together the buyer and seller of organically-grown food produets, 
If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa 


FOR SALE 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


It’s different. 
non-fattening. 
Mass. 


Walnut Acres Honey, 


Organically-grown Herb Dressing. Delicious, 
“HAPPY ACRES’’, 7! Greylock St., Lee, 


Strawberry Jam with raw sugar, 
Apple Butter, Delicious Cookies from Organically-grown 
Whole Wheat; Canned Chicken, organically raised. PAUL 
KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 

TREE RIPENED STUART PECANS. Picked up, not 
Powershaken, Processed or Poisoned, tree run, all Natural 
Vitamins retained. 10 to 100 pound lots, 35¢ pound, FOB 
Barwick. Special Rate Express. Shipment begins October 
15. Order early, limited supply. Avoid disappointment. 


Clip and File this Ad. Will not appear again. CALDWELL, 
Barwick, Georgia. Near World’s Pecan Capital. 


Delicious CITRUS FRUIT, tree-ripened, 
Ruby Red and Pink Grapefruit; 
Oranges; Tangerines; Lemons, etc. 
Rte. 1, Box 120, Mission, Texas. 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


organically growa 
Navel and other variety 
JEFFERSON GROVES, 


SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organic Methed 
are wanted by Organie Gardening readers. Many readert 
have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat 
ing organically-raised foods. If you have such foods @ 
sell . . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, ett 
..Tegardless of quantity..it will pay you to advertise 
them for sale in these columns. Write Advertising 
Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 

ANY PERSON GROWING FRUITS or vegetables orgail 
cally—for sale—in central Florida, please advise fu 
ing details. Address: P. 0. BOX 507, Leesburg, Florida. 
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A place of unbridled activ? 
A farm is always in some kind of tizzy, 


anes But Bromfield’s place is really busy: 


Strangers arriving by every train, 
ing against the rain, 


Bromfield terraci 

Catamounts crying, mowers mowing, 
Guest rooms full to overflowing, 

Boxers in every. room of the house, 
Cows being milked to Brahms and Strauss, 
Kids arriving by van or pung, 

Bromfield up to his eyes in dung, 

Sailors, trumpeters, mystics, actors, 

All of them wanting to drive the tractors, 
All of them eager to husk the corn, 
Some of them sipping their drinks till morn; 
Bulls in the bull pen, bulls on the loose, 
Everyone bottling vegetable juice, 

Play producers jousting with bards, 
Boxers fighting with St. Bernards, 
Boxers fooling with auto brakes, 
Runaway cars at the bottom of lakes, 
Bromfield diving to save the Boxers, 
Moving vans full of bobby-soxers, 
People coming and people going, 
Everything fertile, everything growing, 
Fish in the ponds other fish seducing, 
Thrashing around and reproducing, 
Whole place teeming with men and pets, 
Field mice nesting in radio sets, 

Cats in the manger, rats in the nooks, 
Publishers scanning the sky for books, 
Harvested royalties, harvested grain, 
Bromfield scanning the sky for rain, 
Bromfield’s system proving reliable, 

Soil getting rich and deep and friable, 


Whenever he gets impatient for rain 

He turns his steers in to standing grain; 
Whenever he gets in the least depressed 

He sees that another field gets dressed; 

He never dusts and he never sprays, 

His soil holds water for days and days, 

And now when a garden piece is hoed 

You'll find neither bug nor nematode, 

You'll find how the good earth holds the rain. 


Up at the house you'll find Joan Fontaine. 


Malabar Farm is the farm for me, 

It’s the greenest place in the whole countree, 

It builds its soil with stuff organic, 

It’s the nearest thing to a planned panic. 

Bromfield mows by any old light, 

‘The sun in the morning and the moon at night; 

Most tireless of all our writing men, 

He sometimes mows until half past ten; 

With a solid program of good trash mulch 

He stops the gully and he stops the gulch. 

I think the world might well have a look 

At Louis Bromfield’s latest book; 

A man doesn’t have to be omniscient 

To see that he’s right—our soil’s deficient. 

We've robbed and plundered this lovely earth 

Of elements of immeasurable worth, 

And darned few men have applied their talents 

Harder than Louis to restore the balance; 

And though his husbandry’s far from quiet, 

Bromfield had the guts to try it. 

A book like his is a very great boon, 

And what he’s done, I’d like to be doon. 
—E,. B. WHITE 
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“Malabar Farm” by Louis Bromfield 


i goes Farm is the farm for me, Bromfield phoning, Bromfield haying, 

It’s got what it takes, to a large degree: Bromfield watching mulch decaying, 
Beauty, alfalfa, constant movement, Womenfolks busy shelling peas, 

And a terrible rash of soil improvement. Guinea fow] up in catalpa trees. 

Far from orthodox in its tillage, Oh, Bromfield’s valley is plenty pleasant— 


Populous as many a village, Quail and rabbit, Boxers, pheasant. 
Stuff being planted and stuff being written, Almost every Malabar day 
Fields growing lush that were once unfitten, Sees birth and growth, sees death, decay; 


Summer ending, leaves a-falling, 


Bromfield land, whether low or high land, 
Lecture dates, long distance calling. 


Has more going on than Coney Island. 


Malabar Farm is the farm for me, 
It’s the proving ground of vivacity. 
A soil that’s worn out, poor, or lazy 
Drives L. Bromfield almost crazy; 
Whether it’s raining or whether it’s pouring, 
Bromfield’s busy with soil restoring; 
From the Hog Lot Field to the Lower Bottom 
The things a soil should have, he’s got ’em; 
Foe of timothy, friend of clover, 
Bromfield gives it a going over, 
Adds some cobalt, adds some boron. 
Not enough? He puts some more on. 
Never anything too much trouble, 
Almost everything paying double: 
Nice fat calves being sold to the sharper, 
Malabar Farm is the farm for me, Nice fat checks coming in from Harper. 
A place of unbridled activity. Most men cut and cure their hay, 
- — is rm in some kind of tizzy, Bromfield cuts it and leaves it lay; 
Whenever he ges imp fo 

eg; ng, He sees that another field gets dressed; 


When Bromfield went to Pleasant Valley, 
The soil was as hard as a bowling alley; 
He sprinkled lime and he seeded clover, 
And when it came up he turned it over. 
From far and wide folks came to view 
The things that a writing man will do. 
The more he fertilized the fields 

The more impressive were his yields, 

And every time a field grew fitter 
Bromfield would add another critter, 

The critter would add manure, despite ’im, 
And so it went—ad infinitum. 

It proves that a novelist on his toes 

Can make a valley bloom like a rose. 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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The Healthy Hunzas 


J. I. RODALE 
author of Pay Dirt 


long known that the Hunzas, tucked away =sssoeoes 
in a fold of the mountains of Nerthern India, | SSS 
are an unusual race and the healthiest on § em 


earth. 
Travellers have long been returning with fascinating accounts of the habits-ahd 


customs of these buoyant, well-adjusted people. James Hilton knew of them, and 
based his best-selling LOST HORIZON on stories he had been told about the 
HUNZAS. The Healthy Hunzas really do live in Shangri-La, where there is littl 
or no disease, delinquency or crime, where everyone is healthy and happy and lives 
to a ripe old age. Mr. Rodale believes that the reason for all this too-good-to-bé- 
true way of life rests with the good earth of Hunza-Land itself. For the Hunzag 
till their mountainsides in accordance with Nature’s Law of Return. Readers of 


> = 2 © ORGANIC GARDENING know, of course, its credo: healthy plants, healthy soil, ’ 
Zon. healthy people. The HEALTHY HUNZAS is a travelbook like no other: a fasci- am 
hes nating account of a fabulous people—and a lesson in soil conservation. Occasionally § 
ar =~ 2 hilarious, often startling, its deadly seriousness and underlying purpose carry a 
O— = stunning impact. Cloth, illustrated. $2.75. 
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252 PAY DIRT 

. by J. I. RODALE 


Editor of Organic Gardening 


New in its sixth edition, PAY DIRT@ 

still one of the most important books published 

in this country for years. Next to the Atom 
Bomb, nothing else in the world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth that 
sustains him and keeps him from starvation. Even more than the Atom Bomb, ouf 
top-soil could become beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY DIRT points 
the way to proper farming and gardening methods and is guaranteed to “give 4 
case of the jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as... farmers who have 
been playing it the easy way by using chemical fertilizers. It will very well send 
them back to the compost heap. It also proves that what you and I don’t know about 
the art of composting ... would fill... a book..—THE NEW YORKER. “= 
brings the all-important world problem of soil conservation into focus for the 
individual gardener.,—THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. “—an exciting 
book, both for the farmer and the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, in HOUSE 
AND GARDEN. PAY DIRT is a manual for everyone who wants to adopt 
Organic Gardening methods. SELLING BETTER THAN EVER . . . Cloth. $3.00 
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